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237 Pcs. PEWTER 
60 SAMPLERS 
140 PrTcHERS 
67 Prs. CaNnpDLe- 
STICKS 
40 Lamps 
18 NEEDLEWORK 
PicruREs 
285 Pes. Sitver & 
SHEFFIELD 


310 Pcs. GLASswARE 


118 Pcs. Furni 


TURE 
15 Mirrors 

180 Figures 

220 VASES 


70 Pcs. Lowe- 
sTorT SET 


8 TEASETS 
83 PAINTINGS 
127 CoLorED 


Prints 


55 MiInraturEs 

43 SILHOUETTES 

35 SnurF Boxes 
485 Pcs. JEwetry 


87 Historic BoTttLes 
111 Cup PLaTes 
30 Pcs. Historic Carna 


SUSSELS’ 
YEARLY REDUCTION SALE 


FEBRUARY 4TH TO 2QTH INCLUSIVE 


COMPRISING THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Original Antiques in Philadelphia 


1724 CHESTNUT STREET 


130 CurnesE Curtos, 
JaveEs AnD Carvincs 
85 SprEADs—CHINTz, 
PatcH AND WoveEN 
239 Pcs. MATERIAL 


27 TEAPoTs 
300 Corns 
36 Trays 
6 Sure Mopets 
Tumsiers & GoBLeETs 


23 Rare Paper WEIGHTS 
22 LANTERNS 

38 Opp Boxes 

33 Bronzes 

70 Cups AND SAUCERS 
148 PLaTes 


58 Rucs 

12 BEADED Bacs 

68 SHAWLS 

14 Bett Putts 

18 CHANDELIERS AND ° 
Sipe BRACKETS 


JsGORKILL 


Rock Ferry, Cheshire, Exgland 


A Queen Anne Period Highboy in walnut on turned 
and cupped legs and shaped stretchers. In almost per- 
fect unrestored condition. Light colour. (Ji/ustrated.) 
Lowboys on cabriole legs. 

Beautiful Bow and Serpentine-fronted Tables and 
Chests of Drawers with toilet mirrors to match. 

A variety of Phyfe period Breakfast and Dining Tables 
on single, double, and triple pillars, with brass claw 
castors. 


Opp AND INTERESTING RELICs OF THE PAstT 





Several Insurance Tablets, now becoming very rare. 

Iron Door Porters in a variety of subjects: Punch and 
Judy, Napoleon, Wellington, Napoleon Crossing the 
Alps, The Woodman, Rebecca at the Well, Lions, 
Unicorns, etc. 

Copper and Silver Lustre: A fine selection of bowls 

£ and goblets. 

Sunderland Ware. 

Beautiful Old Tea Sets in Crown Derby, Worcester, 
Sunderland, Oriental Lowestoft, Wedgwood, etc. 
















































Westport Antique Shop | | DoroTHyO.ScHUBART | 
of Westport, Conneéticut INCORPORATED 


145 Fifth Avenue, Petuam, N.Y. 
Has opened a shop at 45 Fifth Avenue, Petuam, N.Y 


Telephone: PELHAM 4808 or PELHAM 2002 
10 East 5 3rd Street 5 36 <AMain Street (gent;) NEw RocHELLE,N.Y. 


N CW York City Telephone: NEw RocuE te 6692 
é é 
Early American Furniture Early eAmerican Ant iques 


Pewter, Glass and Wall Papers 
Old.and Modern Chintz A hanging corner cupboard 


aah cidhiovenent of of pine, with bone inlay 


Hooked Rugs and original rat-tail 
hinges. 
We do Interior Decorating. Also the making 
of Curtains, Lamp Shades, Pillows, etc. 





Estimates given. “eA Good Antique Is ~A Good Investment !”’ 


ANTIQUE MIRRORS 


Colonial, Georgian 
Queen Anne, French, Italian 
Chinese Chippendale 


= 
Antique Furniture :: Prints 


Rare Books :: ‘Tapestries 
Objects of Art 


Prices, with photographs, sent on application. 


€ ¢ 
VERY FINE NEW ENGLAND MAHOGANY 


CHIPPENDALE LOWBOY i770 1320 WALNUT STREET 273 Mapison AVENUE 


Very Rare Cuinese CuippENDALE Mirrors—carved ° ° 
frames with painted figures. Set consists of two large Phi la de Lp Ai a New Yor R 


mirrors and four side mirrors 


















EDITH RAND?* ANTIQUES 


161 WeEsT 72ND STREET, NEw YorkK Telephone, Enpicotr 8585 
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Early American Furniture, Our Specialty 


Also Guiass, PEWTER, Potrery, Hooxep Rucs—all genuine antiques 
Priced with a conscience. 


To provide proper setting for antique furniture, we specialize in historically correct reproductions of 
contemporary wall papers. and chintzes. 


pieces of furniture from the home of Longfellow’s youth. These pieces, so richly en- 

dowed with historical and literary associations, have attracted widespread attention 
among collectors and we have decided to continue holding them on exhibition at our 
Charles Street Store. You, too, if you call, will find them well worth seeing. 

At the same time we shall offer a charadteristically fine showing of other antiques 
seleted from our extensive store rooms expressive of the high quality and extraordinary variety 
which the year round characterizes our collection of antiques. 


FLAYDERMAN & KAUFMANN 
65,67 & 68 Charles Street 2 : BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


[: the January, 1924, issue of ANTIQUES, on page 1, there were illustrated several 





The STEPPING STONE 


Within this interesting 200-year-old house you will find 


these quaint and fine old things: 
Fietp Beps, High and Low Post; Atric Beps of Maple and Pine; 
Cuest or Drawers in Cherry, Maple and Mahogany; Cuatrs: 
Fiddle-Backs, Slat-Backs, Windsor and Curly Maple; SecrEeTARIEs 


in Mahogany, Cherry, Pine, One Curly Maple Tambour Door; 

Stant Top Desk and Compass Desk; CANDLE STANDs; D1n1NoG and 

Sewine Tastes; Pottery; Grass; PEWTER; SILVER; SHip MopeE ts 
and Prints. 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 


277 ELM STREET se sr WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


THE STEPPING STONE : 7 minutes from New Haven Station 
Known from Coast to Coast for Irs Hospitality to Lovers of Antiques 





1 6 Brcseice in search of antiques who are plan- 

Harriet €. Bryant ning to visit New England this spring and 
summer will do well to get in touch with me. I 

. : know of more than 200 antique shops and places 

Eng lish ’ French and American of antique interest within a radius of 150 miles 
eAnt iques of Boston. This knowledge and my car are at 


your service at very reasonable rates. 


Write for rates and dates open 
New MI .rorb, CONNECTICUT 


On the State Road to Kent and ~ Berkshires JOH N E. SU LLIVAN 











Of Interest to Collectors and Dealers 


32 Sudan Street DorcuHEsTErR, Mass. 
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Rare CorNER CUPBOARD 
Evidently part of the panelling of a room 


Antiques of Importance 


ADRIEN F.WELLENS 


345 West 88th Street New York City 


DISCRIMINATION 


EVER having been, myself, an 

N indiscriminate collector, I like to 

help my clients develop a discrim- 

inating method in their purchases. The 

criterion of selection should be, I believe, 

not costliness and not cheapness, but suita- 
bility. 

That implies, in all cases, clear realization 
of the use which the purchase is intended 
to serve. A collector’s specimen is one thing, 
an object which is to become part of the 
apparatus of home life may be another. 


Since I prefer the long time trust of my 
clients to the temporary satisfaction of a 
single sale, I shall appreciate full confidence, 
so that I may reciprocate with ample 
measure of service. 


BERNSTEIN 
Authentic Antiques 


205 WESTPORT AVENUE, 
NORWALK, CONN. 


W hat Do Y ou W ant? 


You want what you want 
just when you want it 


Where (an You Get It? 
Try the 
BosTON ANTIQUE SHOP 


with its great variety of 
high-class furniture and 


furnishings of all kinds 


Enquiries promptly answered 


Address 
59 Beacon SrtrREET, Boston, Mass. 


BALL BRASSES 





| 


ARE ‘ieaeiialias by collectors, leading dealers, art 
galleries and museums throughout the world to be the 
most perfect reproductions that vast experience, skill, 
patience, ingenuity and faithful artisanship can produce. 

Prices, while higher than for machine made goods, are 
fully justified by quality, skilled hand workmanship and 
genuineness of antique colors. 





If not already acquainted write for 
samples for inspection 


WM. BALL & SONS 


MALVERN (Chester County) PA. 

















A HARMONY OF VARIOUS YEARS AT BURNHAM’S 


“Unfortunately I have sold that particular piece. 

“When shall I have another like it? 

“I do not know: perhaps next week, perhaps in ten years, 

perhaps never.” 
HAT reply is, too often, all that I can offer to 
an inquiring client. Well enough as concerns a 
Staffordshire dog with a particularly irresistible 
spot over his right eye, or as concerns an odd bit of 
glass or porcelain or metal. 

But the difficulty of finding what is wanted in an- 
tiques drives a great many persons to the alternatives 
of modern-atrocity furniture, or of factory mass-pro- 
duction stuff, which imitates old forms while losing 
all their subtleties of character. 

Now I am able to offer another choice. In my large 
repair work I have to use old-fashioned hand-crafts- 
men, old-fashioned methods and some old-fashioned 


tools. If, with these, I can turn out a perfect old-time 
fourth leg for a broken table why not a perfect old-time 
sixth chair for a broken half dozen? 

There is an answer in the picture above. The back- 
ground is ancient paneling. The mirror is quite as old. 
The early band boxes, the Victorian luster, the scenic 
earthern ware, the copper kettle, and the rugs, equally 
available for floor or table or wall hanging, tell their 
own story. 

But of the furniture, the slat back chair at the left 
is old; the ladderback is a faithful copy of an old 
Massachusetts type; the table is an equally faithful 
copy, in walnut, of a Pennsylvania original. 

I think nomore need be said except that am sure that 
the picture justified confidence in my ability to supply 
the requirements of my clients on a basis of frank under- 
Standing and complete trustworthiness in every detail. 





R. W. BURNHAM, Ipswicuo, MassacHuseETTSs 


TELEPHONE, 109 IpswicH 
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Treating as it does of 
old-fashioned things, AN- 
TIQUES may be permitted 
to cherish some old-fash- 
ioned notions. 


é 


One of these is that 
the editorial policy of a 
magazine should be de- 
voted exclusively to gain- 
ing the interest and con- 
fidence of readers and 
subscribers, without spe- 
cific reference to the pre- 
judices of potential ad- 
vertisers. 


é 


Published Monthly at 683 ATLaNtic 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Beach 5121 


SusscripTIon Rate, $4.00 ror ONE 
YEAR, PRICE FOR A SINGLE Copy 
50 Cents 


A request for change of address should 
be received at least two weeks before the 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. Duplicate copies may not be sent 
to replace those undelivered through fail- 
ure to send such advance notice. 

Entered as second-class matter Dec. 6, 
1921, at the postoffiice at Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Yet this policy carries 
with it the common sense 
business principle that 
the most valuable au- 
dience to which a maga- 
zine advertiser may ad- 
dress himself is a body of 
loyal and interested 
readers. 


Those who advertise 
in ANTIQUES understand 
its policy and believe in 
its soundness. They de- 
serve the encouragement 
of a patronage which 
mentions the source of 
its knowledge of them. 


é 


The magazine ANTIQUES is the only 
magazine published by ANTIQUES, 
Inc., and is in no way connected with 
any other publication, 
Copies of ANTIQUES are mailed on the 
30th of the month preceding the date of 
issue. Complaints regarding non-receipt 
of copies should be entered by the 10th 
pe month in which the issue appears. 
herwise replacement copies will not be 
sent, 
Copyright, 1924, by Frepericx E. At- 
woop, Treasurer of ANTIQUES, Incor- 
porated. 


Holy (ity of the Faithful, ever to your golden minaret-crowned mosques the de- 
vout follower of Mohammed turns his eyes! By camel train, across 
desert sands, the Pilgrim to the Holy Shrine finds his way. 


In our own twentieth century way, collectors and lovers of the 


antique 


have made 


Long Island's Famous Antique Shop 


In the past year visitors from every state 
in the Union have visited this famous antique 


collections of Early American Furniture, 
There is a new Price List out—Send for it 


A Veritable Museum 


KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Fiillside ~—Avenue 


Telephone 


Jamaica 0272-W 


the “Mecca”’ of their antiquing pilgrimage. 


Glass, Currier Prints, Pewter, Pottery, Sil- 
houettes, Lustre, Blue China and other rare 
shop! Many more will come this season. Our Items are Larcer, more Beautirut, and 
more INTERESTING than ever! 


Twenty minutes from Broadway, via Pennsylvania Station 





Famaica, Long Island, NY. 


































A “Kisstnc Mirror” 


This unusual mirror, with the three hearts pierced 
above and the medallion in relief below, was se- 
cured several years ago in Stonington, Conneéticut. 
It is cut from one piece of soft wood.—Owned by 
Frederic Fairchild Sherman. 
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The Editor’s Attic 


The (over wood Bolton informs us that John Christian Rauschner, 
a worker in wax who flourished somewhat later than 


[: earlier days, attics, albeit often compressed beneath Patience Wright, used moulds for facilitating the duplica- 



































roofs less loftily reared against the sky than are many _ tion of some, at least, of his wax portraits. There appears 
of today—yet seemed far nearer heaven. It wasachild- every reason to believe that Patience Wright observed a 
ish ignorance, So, too, no doubt, was the sense of anomaly similar procedure, for of her Washington portrait several 
in the occurrence, within the brief span of a single month, replicas exist. Of these Mrs. Bolton illustrates one, be- 
of two festivals, one amorously dedicated to Saint Valen- longing to Richard H. Harte of Philadelphia.* : oa 
tine, the other piously to George Washington. (In that It is shown photographed with the light on the face 
halcyon period, Lincoln’s birthday, having not yet at- tather than on the back. The example illustrated on the 
tained to special recognition as a respite from the mun- Cover belongs to Mrs. J. West Roosevelt of Oyster Bay, 
dane requirements of school, was not esteemed as of great Long Island. Having been taken under lighting conditions 
moment.) quite the opposite of those which governed the other 
But latterly, as faint knowledge has supplanted an erst- photograph, its emphasis of the facial modelling is $0 far 
while abounding faith, the two events seem less mutually reversed as to render difficult any exact comparison be- 
antagonistic. At least, it appears no sacrilege to offer in tween the two works. Yet it is safe to affirm that, while 
the comparatively close proximity of cover and frontis- these portraits display subtle difference in detail, they are, 
piece, reproduction of a fine contemporary wax portrait of nevertheless, in dimensions and in all major aspects, 
the Father of his Country and of one of those curious old identical.f 
mirrors whose use was in some way—not fully understood The logical inference would be that the two portraits 


—connected with the courting methods of our ancestors. Were Cast, or painstakingly pressed, in the same mould, 
but that each was given a slightly different treatment in 


the subsequent finishing. The Attic has further been in- | 
formed that, in addition to the portrait owned by Dr. 
Harte and the one belonging to Mrs. Roosevelt, at least | 
one other exists, in the possession of Charles Munn of 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


W ashington in Wax 





CoNcERNING wax portraits in general, ANTIQUEs had a 
word to say some time since.* The example illustrated on 
the present cover is by Patience Wright, the second Am- 
erican artist to gain distinction, and the first woman of 
the Colonies to win professional recognition. This remark- The Fron tisp 1ece 
able person, left a widow after having attained her middle 
forties, and with three children to support, began to earn THE “kissing mirror” of the frontispiece comes to the 
her livelihood by modelling portraits in wax. She met with Attic by courtesy of Frederic Fairchild Sherman, in whose 
success, and, in 1772, moved with her family to London, summer home at Westport, Connecticut, it discreetly 





where her work created a sensation. hangs. It was reproduced, sometime since, to a smaller 
It was during her London sojourn that she produced the scale, in Mr. Sherman’s publication, Art in America. 
portrait of Washington here pictured. The model for it The whole frame of this mirror is carved from a single 


was a clay bust which had been executed by her talented _ piece of soft wood. That it has been long in use is evidenced 
son, Joseph, who by that time had taken up his residence _ by the deeply worn iron staple, which, for generations, has 
in America. served as intermediary between supporting nail and de- 

In her book, Wax Portraits and Silhouettes,{ Ethel Stan- pending mirror. Evidently home-made, the piece may 








*See Antiques for May, 1923 (Vol. III, p. 202). *Opposite page 8. 
{Boston, 1915, p. 20, 7612 xg inches. 
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Fig. 1 — A Hanpwroucut VALENTINE 
In the centre of a kind of garden maze or labyrinth appears, what is, no doubt, 
the damsel’s heart, toward which the poet and his poem deviously amble. 


safely be assigned to the eighteenth century. Its designa- 
tion as a “kissing mirror” is that by which it was known 
to the Stonington family from whom it was purchased. 
Yet who knows precisely the nature of the old-time cus- 
tom whereof this example, and those other peculiar glasses 
known as “‘courting mirrors,” were the symbol? Were these 
objects merely the traditional offering which a smitten 
swain laid at the feet—or held before the eyes—of the 
damsel of his choice? Were they, as some maintain, a 
kind of chaperon’s periscope to rob her distance of 
enchantment? Or, on the contrary, did they serve to 
apprise young lovers of the approach of some uninvited 
but inquisitive member of the family—a contingency, in 
populous households, not to be disregarded? It would be 
worth while to know. Somewhere, in old letters, in diaries, 
perhaps in half-forgotten books, is scattered the informa- 
tion necessary to an answer.* 


eAnd Now Ualentines 


SOMETHING in the nature of valentines we may, for 
the time at least, consider these mirrors to be. Hence their 
appropriateness to February contemplation. 

Had Valentine’s day been invented in America, how- 
ever, it would hardly have been allotted to February or 
named for the Saint on whose birthday it has, abroad, 
more logically fallen. But in certain districts of England, 
we learn, the common yellow crocuses flower abundantly 
in mid-February and various “smalle fowles,” filled with 
vernal ardor, begin, at that time, their simple matrimonial 
preparations. Really Saint Valentine—whose true celestial 





*In the entertaining account of courtship and marriage in Customs and 
Fashions in Old New-England,.New -York,:1896,-Alice~Morse Earle makes.men- 
tion of many gifts, but says nothing of mirrors, beyond listing two in the house- 
hold outfit ordered for a prospective bride. 





es 





function is that of safeguarding epileptics—has nothing 
much to do with the case. 


An Eighteenth (entury Sample 


Or Saint Valentine’s day, and the traditional methods 
of its observance, little need be said. Year by year, the 
topic has been discussed, to the point of exhaustion. Yet 
valentines, those tender missives which became the late 
manifestations of the day’s observance, are a source of 
ceaseless interest. Figure 1, for example, is an eighteenth- 
century specimen, reproduced and its inscription disen- 
tangled, by courtesy of Harrold E. Gillingham, of Phila- 
delphia. The original consists of a sheet of paper about 
eight inches square. The lines of the maze, or true lovers’ 
knot, upon it are drawn in red and green ink. The inscrip- 
tion is likewise written in ink. On the back appears the 
superscription, “To Mis. Patty McNeil,” to whom are 
addressed the lines quoted below. Mr. Gillingham assigns 
this effusion to the year 1785 or thereabouts. 





“A true Loves Knott to Mary McNeilI that true Love may be still in Blissful 
send action 

An emblem of my love without an end and ever more be tending to Perfection 

Crossing winding turningtwininginand so then those Crosses in the Knott of 
out 

never ceasing turning round about 

as you see it links and crosses here 

so as thy beauty proves to be a Snair 

therfor Dear Creature look with pity 
down 

and do not on A Faithful Servant frown 

but pardon him that doth Delight thy 
Love Desire 

and doth Delight thy Beauty to admire 

and Dear Creature let thy Goodness 
shine 

in beams of Comfort from a Passive 
min 


ove 
will be disdained when you so truly 
Love.” 


; (In the corners.) 
“But if thou’re full / I will say thou art;/ 
A = faced Creature: / with a Double 
eart.” 


(In centre triangles.) 
‘““When first I heard my fair one Sweetly 


Play 
She undesignedly stole my Heart Away; 


. 





so that the Ravished soul raised by thy By one She has now two much since I 
smiles have none: 
may pass to rural Bliss forgeting of its I will begg of her a Change or else re- 
oils turn my own.” 
Paper-Lace Loveliness 
IT was re- 


served for a 
period almost 
precisely a 
century later 
to develop the 
valentine to 
its full glory 
of lithograph- 
ed ladies sunk 
deep in the 
mysterious 
depths of 
paper-lace 
and haloed 
with gold- 3 te 
printed affir- | ae) ore 
mations of Bs >" wy 

affection. L Sy 
Some of these 
offerings were 
so construct- 


ed that they 
might be pull- 


ra ei, AP et 





Fig. 2— Late Victorian TAsrtEe (c. 7885) 
Perforated paper, lithographic color work, and ready- 
made mottoes calculated to make the course of true 
love run not too laboriously for the lover. 
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ed out— 
accordion 
wise—to 
display en- 
trancing 
vistas of 
embowered 
paper 
adorned 
with doves, 
and scrolls, 
and hearts 
impaled, 
and flutter- 
ing cupids 
providen- 





Fig. 3 — A Battersea Box (about actual size) x 
An eighteenth-century love token which has not lost its 1 all y be- 


ribboned. 

Some of these were priced at half a dollar, or more; 
though there is no knowing who purchased such extrava- 
gant contrivances. They were beyond even the fondest 
dreams of juvenility. Near enough to the heart, and far 
more sympathetically adjusted to the purse of boyhood, 
were such tempting trifles as that here illustrated (Fig. 2) 
wherein the allure of a vista is suggested without its actual 
expense; though what esteemed contemporaries would 
doubtless term “‘a subtle note of luxury” is imparted by 
framing the countenance of beauty with a fringe of real 
floss silk. 


Old Messages with New Thrills 


SavE for collectors, the vogue of paper valentines 
has passed. Such obvious tokens have lost their power to 
thrill the feminine heart. Yet that is not entirely because 
they are old and hence outmoded. It is because their mes- 
sage was too often that of sentimentality rather than of 
true sentiment. Many an ancient symbol of regard is more 
irresistible today than in the period of its more frequent 
use. The tiny Battersea patch boxes of more than a cen- 
tury and a half since bore as straightforward a message 
as the laciest of Victorian valentines. “Remember the 
Giver,” “To One I Love,” such is the brief legend printed 
on their glossy covers. Yet what damsel, however sophisti- 
cated, could, even today, disregard the dainty appeal of 
such a gift, or, having received it, could fail to find in its 
simple old inscription an ever new and happy meaning? 


For Votaries of “Old Blue’ 


As far back as 1922, in an article on The Boston State 
House in Blue Staffordshire*, Antiques illustrated the 
well-known blue dinner plate which shows the State House 
and, in front of it, a horse-drawn covered chaise and two 
pedestrians. The plate is further decorated with a wild rose 
border. The illustration was accompanied by the state- 
ment that, while variously attributed, the design is proba- 
bly by Wood. Full verification of this has been recently 
found in a set of eight-inch and ten-inch State House 


power to charm. 











*See ANTIQUES for March, 1922 (Vol. 1, p. 115). 





plates of this design owned by Mrs. D. J. Steele of East 
Milton, Massachusetts. All of these pieces are marked 
Enoch Wood and Sons, Burslem (incised). The name of the 
firm appears in semi-circular form above an eagle. The 
word Burslem occurs as a straight line below. 


Blur bing, Heart to Heart 





A wriTER in The Literary Review has recently paid his 
compliments, not too gently, to those magazine editors 
who have sought to establish dove-cotes in the midst of 
the advertising pages of their publications where, month 
by month, or week by week, they conduct cooing parties in 
blissful company with their readers and contributors. 

The sweet editorial gurglings, the whisperings, the light 
literary fan-taps, occasionally the softly echoing plash of 
sympathetic tears which characterize these phantom gath- 
erings he deplores as both unnecessary and undignified. 
Sticking up amid the leafage which enshrines the dove- 
cote, the ill-concealed and hairy ears of Bottom so assail 
this writer’s vision as to render him immune from be- 
guilement by any melodious babel issuirg from the con- 
cealment of confidential depths beneath. 

So far friend Critic seems to be on safe ground. But 
when, as he does, he assumes that the practice to which 
he takes exception is something new, he falls profoundly 
into error. It is but an ancient device renewed and ex- 
panded, with the twaddle of today replacing the twaddle 
of yesterday—that is all. 


‘Dear ‘Dead Days 


THE opportunity for private views of the mysterious 
workings of the editorial mind, for witnessing its spon- 
taneous exudation of sweet humility and selfless benevo- 
lence, has long been a privilege of the literate elect. For 
example, what sense of refined intimacy, what assurance 
of virtue protected and domestic felicity safeguarded 
against insidious attack must, back in 1840, have been 
imparted to the readers of Godey’s Lady’s Book by these 
official observations in the department bearing the 
sprightly entitlement of Chit-Chat: : 

Auld Robin Gray seems to be a favourite with our authors. Mrs. Par- 
sons and Mrs. Embury both refer to it as being a favourite air. 

* * * 





The story sent us from Charleston, although excellent, cannot be pub- 
lished in our Book. Nothing having the slightest appearance of indelicacy, 
shall ever be admitted into the Lady’s Book. 

Godey’s is in its grave. But the sanctimoniousness of the 
sanctum still survives; albeit the indelicate story from 
Charleston would now be accepted and published, if suffi- 
ciently indelicate to justify dove-cote chortlings on the 
white-souled purpose of squalid revelations. 


eAn Unpublished Flask 


Wuat appears to be an hitherto unpublished glass flask, 
of considerable interest, comes to the Attic from Harry 
Hall White of Cleveland, Ohio. His descriptive letter con- 
cerning it is quoted on the next page. Mr. White covers 
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Figs. 4, 5 and 6 — A Harrison Campaicn FLask (c. 7840) 








Pint size, almost apple green in color, and showing an unusually distinct decoration. The triumph of the eagle over the serpent probably 
symbolizes the victory of liberty over corruption without which, of course, no American political campaign could ever properly proceed. 


the case, it would seem, completely and beyond question.* 
» There are, besides, two aspects of this flask which are 
worthy of emphasis. One is the unusual clarity and dis- 
tinctness of the relief figures; the other is the approach to 
brilliant decorative effect in the representation of the fly- 
ing eagle with the serpent in its beak. (Fig. 5.) The word 
“approach” is used advisedly. The space is not altogether 
well filled, the convolutions of the serpent are more angu- 
lar than they should be. Nevertheless, the work is singu- 
larly modern in feeling and in treatment, and discloses an 
artist who, with the right encouragement, had in him the 
makings of a sculptor. 

Concerning the origin and significance of the entire de- 
sign Mr. White says: 


“As far as I can learn, through the available data at hand, the 
piece is not attributed to any glass maker. Nor have I, by compari- 
son, been able to place it. 

“The obverse very clearly shows the American spread eagle: not an 
unusual device on the early flasks. The reverse also shows the eagle, 
but in flight with what may be a snake. This suggests the Mexican 
coat of arms. The emblem of Mexico on an American flask might be 
possible, but not very logical. 


*Mr. White has described the flask in detail as follows: 

“The flask was intended for one pint, it holds slightly less. 

“Its color is as near apple green gas any piece of glass that I have seen. The 
color is deep in the base, shading lighter toward the neck, as is quite usual. 

“The appearance of the surface is misleading in the photograph, as it was 
necessary to coat the surface in order that the details of the design might show 
properly. The texture is better shown in the side view, Figure 6. Small bits of 
lime are present in the glass at the neck. The stringy imperfections on the sur- 
face of the glass known to the practical glass maker as ‘cords’ are present on 
both sides. 

“After the glass was cracked off, or ‘wetted off,’ as the old timers called the 
process, from the blowing iron, the subsequent operation of polishing the frac- 
ture on a block of wood caused the rim on this particular neck to turn inside, 
quite like the welted edge of early off-hand blown glass dishes. 

“The bottom is very small and narrow, well shown in Figure 6. There is a 
bead or rib at the bottom that gives the flask a footing not seen usually in 
Type II flasks. (Cf. Edwin Atlee Barber, American Glassware, Philadelphia, 
1900, p. 22). A similar footing occurs in the three varieties of the Hunter- 
Fisherman bottle, on one only of the Jenny Lind series, the Fislerville, on the 
A. R. Samuels series and generally on the scroll flasks. It is pontil marked. 
Wear has left moderate-sized facets. Other places on the surface, high spots jin 
the design, show some abrasion. 

“The usual frame or oval, sometimes used for the label, in this case seems 
too small for practical use. 

“On the obverse, above the eagle’s head, are sjx small dots that may be 
intended for stars.” 


“One more guess; the enclosed photograph of an emblem used 
during the presidential campaign of Wm. Henry Harrison in 184¢ 
(taken from History and Geography of Ohio, by Gregory and Gui- 
teau) shows American use of a Mexican emblem. Can this flask 
possibly be another relic of that strenuous campaign? Let’s ask 
ANTIQUES bottle collectors.” 


eAn Opportunity to Assist 


WuosoevER has the patience to undertake compiling 
material for a definitive history of glassmaking in Amer- 
ica deserves all the assistance which may be given him. 
There have existed in this country innumerable small glass 
manufacturing plants of brief life and restricted output, 
concerning which no generally known record exists. 

Readers of ANTIQUES who have knowledge of such for- 
gotten or half-forgotten plants and are able to supply some 
record of them will be rendering a useful service if they 
will impart their information to George S. McKearin of 


Hoosick Falls, New York. 
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Fig. 7 — Tue Mexican Eac te 1n Harrison’s CAMPAIGN 
Reproduced from a campaign emblem of 1840 illustrated in Gregory and 
Guiteau’s History and Geography of Ohio. The artist who delineated the alle- 
gory of the triumph of liberty probably found the Mexican emblem a con- 
venient model and borrowed it without much thought of the implication of 
the cactus plant. It is more than possible that a printer used a ready-made 
cut and devised his legend to match. 
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On the Trail of the Betsy Lamp 


By J. NetLtson Barry 


We-all calls dem grease lamps.” 

So, then, this delightful little antique, always 
indelibly associated with old New England days, with 
Puritan peaked hats and long capes, with Salem witches 
and Plymouth Rock, was also known in the Land of 
Dixie. In faét, it was an important utensil there, since 
by its dim, weird light the slaves “befo’ de wah” used to 
gather in their quarters, and it is probably on its account 
that the modern lamp in the kitchen never boasted a 
chimney, the older colored people seeming to feel that 
lamp chimneys were for ““de white folks”; and for them- 
selves preferring a flame open and smoky. 

That simple Betsy lamp,* which could be made by a 
blacksmith, and which was virtually indestructible, be- 
longed essentially to a certain stage in human progress, 
and for centuries was widely used the world over. It is, 
in faét, no less than the ancient classic Grecian lamp, 
with a long, curved handle connected, by a swivel, to a 
short bar of iron. This device enabled it, therefore, to 
be carried in the hand, or hung from a rafter or a chair 
back. Again, it could be placed upon a table, or stuck into 
the wall or a crevice of the chimney. As its prototype of 

*In Colonial Lighting Arthur H. Hayward traces the origin of what he calls 
the Betty lamp back to the dawn of civilization. Certainly lamps of this general 
form, but made of clay, were used in the heyday of Babylonia and Assyria. 
But why Betty or Betsy lamps? Mr. Hayward does not tell us. Can there be in 
the term implication of an Elizabethan origin for the metal type with its swivel 
attachment and ingeniously balanced handle? But if there is, then why is a 


similar lamp, which is provided with a kind of drip cup beneath the main 
teceptacle, known as a Phoebe? 


‘Dr: you-all call dem dar lamps bezzy lamps? 








Fig. 7— American BeEtsys 


Grecian days has become an emblem of enlightenment, 
so the Betsy lamp may be accepted as the emblem of 
advancing civilization, for it constitutes the highest devel- 
opment of the Grecian lamp. 

I obtained my first American specimen from an old 
darkey who had just used. it; but not for light. Instead, 
he had taken it to his Sunday-school class to illustrate 
the parable of the Ten Virgins. “Yo” jes’ skum de grease 
offen de soup, an’ put it in de lamp, wit’ a rag fo’ wick, 
an’ dar yer war.” It was essentially the lamp to be used 
under primitive conditions. Candles required more elab- 
orate preparation, and necessitated either wax or tallow, 
but the Betsy lamp required only grease or olive oil. 

It was kerosene that caused this humble, but useful, 
article to become obsolete. As an old darkey told me, 
“My ole Modder done hear dem talk o’ kerry-seen bein’ 
so good, so she don’ took an’ put some in de grease lamp, 
and it cotch afire and blaze all up, an’ skeerer her, so she 
grab de tongs and cotched de lamp, and chuck it in de 
fire. An’ she never had no use, no more, fo’ no kerry-seen. 
She war afeared it would go of like it had.” 

The Betsy lamp has ever been a pioneer utensil. After 
its use in the east had lapsed, save among the southern 
colored folk, the adventurous invaders of the newer re- 
gions of western America found the lamp so invaluable 
that when an orthodox specimen was not obtainable its 
place was supplied by means of a tin can cut down to a 
height of perhaps an inch, provided with a lip and fed 


with grease in which a twisted rag served as wick. 
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Specimens belonging to the Oregon Historical Society These were brought by the pioneers who crossed the plains in ox-wagons, a journey which took 


four months. 
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Fig. 2— Stave Lamp oF THE SouTH 
Type’ of grease lamp used by the slaves in the South “‘befo’ de wah.” 


Europe used the Betsy lamp long before the early pil- 
grimages to America began. Not a few specimens still 
survive. During the late war, for example, when kerosene 
was virtually unobtainable in France, the old French 
Betsy lamps, discarded for half a century or more, were 
hunted up and again came into common use. 

It was during this time that I was passing through an 
ancient French village just after nightfall, when I noticed a 
ruddy, flickering light on the crumbling walls, and there dis- 
covered an aged peasant lighting his way with one of these 
lamps. It was a weird and romantic experience. I found, 
however, that it was difficult to obtain any such lamps 
- for myself, as the country people needed them for light,— 
since ordinary lamps would not burn the cooking oil which 
alone was obtainable. In fact, without introductory pro- 
pitiation of cigarettes and chocolate they could not be 
purchased. But as the dearth of tobacco and sugar made 
those luxuries a means of approach, after a free-will gift 
of such desirable delicacies it became possible to open 
negotiations, although not always with success. 

In Ardeche the only examples which I saw in use were 











Fig.4— A Frencu Betsy Lamp ? 
Type of brass “chaliel” found in Savoie, France. The wire on the chain is used 
for picking the wick. 
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Fig.3 — A Lamp witH A History 
Heavy brass “‘chaliel” supposed to have belonged in the chateau at Vals les 
Bains, torn down during the religious wars, about the time of the first settle- 
ment in Virginia. 


of iron. One type was hung on a string, but most were of 
the usual type, sometimes of wrought iron, sometimes of 
“white” iron. Some more modern ones were machine 
made. Occasionally a cheap one of tin would be found. I 
once was in charge of a group of sight-seers, nearly every 
one of whom obtained one or more lamps as souvenirs. 
We returned like the Virgins of the parable, bearing our 
lamps, to the amazement of the country people, who must 
have imagined that we were disciples of Diogenes. In this 
instance, indeed, our apparent desire for such souvenirs 
caused them to be offered at each farmhouse that we 
passed, so that when finally a woman offered two for sale, 
all fourteen soldiers declined. They had had enough; so 
I collected them. I never let one escape. ~ 

During the religious wars a famous castle at Vals’ les 
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Fig. 5 — ANOTHER Frencu Lamp 
Type of “chaliel” from Ardeche, France. Virtually all are of iron. 
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Bains was torn down after much fighting. Apparently the 
brass lamp here illustrated must have figured in some tra- 
dition of the place. Anyway it had disappeared, and only 
turned up three centuries later when I had begun to create 
a source of revenue for such antiques. When I took it 
to my lodgings, my host, an aged veteran of the Crimean 
war, and his wife became almost hysterical, kissing their 
hands to the lamp and talking ‘so rapidly in their excite- 
ment that I could understand nothing of what they were 
saying. Finally I persuaded one of them to write: and with 
trembling hand she scribbled, “It is verily the lamp of the 
old Chateau.” But what mystery was connected with its 
earlier disappearance I could never learn. 

In Savoie the Betsy lamp is usually of brass and with- 
out a cover. One very small one must have been made for 
the child of a nobleman, but it was so broken and en- 
crusted with verdigris that only the bowl remained, so 
that it was impossible to tell. whether it had once pos- 
sessed a handle, or whether it was the toy of some child 
when the Roman legions occupied that section. 

The names used for these lamps were in patois, and do 
not appear in any dictionary. “Chaliel’’ seemed to be the 
term in Ardeche,—with variations. No one seemed to 
know how the word was spelled, and no two wrote it the 


same way. In Savoie the term used sounded like “brulay’’, 
but, when asked to write it, the people would shrug their 
shoulders and say it was merely patois. 

At a delightfully quaint oil mill near Aix les Bains, the 
fat, jolly little miller owned a lamp which his ancestors 
had used for centuries. When I would take parties of 
sightseeing soldiers to visit the ancient castle and the 
“Gorge,” and this charmingly primitive mill, where cook- 
ing oil was made from rape seed, the soldiers were always 
delighted when the fat little veteran of Verdun would 
light the brass lamp. A whispered suggestion that some 
American girl would like it as a souvenir would always 
result in an attempt to purchase, and then the lamp would 
be wildly waved as the chubby little miller would franti- 
cally gesticulate, with many shrugs, while talking French, 
two hundred words to the minute, that it was an ancestral 
heirloom, inseparable from the mill. 

Today I went to the Oregon Historical Society to bor- 
row some specimens of pioneer Betsy lamps for the 
photographer. The aged Curator told me that, nearly 
seventy years ago, when he was one of the first settlers, 
he had made a lamp on this same principle, scooping out 
a turnip and fastening it to a stick; and by its feeble light, 
as a boy he had read Gibbon’s History of Rome. 





Lights of the Centuries 


the one hundredth anniversary of the invention of 

the friction match. Before 1827 our progenitors, if 
in need of fire, were obliged either to borrow a brand from 
a neighbor or to fall back upon a device quite as primitive 
as that employed by mankind in earliest ages—the spark 
struck from metal by impact with hard stone. 

But the friction match had been long in use before man- 
kind produced any notable improvements in its apparatus 
of illumination. The lamps which are supposed to have 
done service in the Mayflower might quite as well have 
been used in Noah’s Ark. There was not much oppor- 
tunity for evolution in lighting fixtures so long as the burn- 
ing medium was oil of some kind. Hence it was, after all, 
—even with due respect to gas—but a step from the Betsy 
lamp to the incandescent electric bulb. 

The collector of lamps, therefore, and of other early 
means of lending visibility to darkness, possesses an almost 
limitless field wherein to ride his hobby. Bounded on one 


, A\HREE years from now we should be celebrating 


‘side by the threshold of today, its farther verge is obscured 


in the mists of pre-history. Nowhere else among the crafts 
is discoverable so great a variety of designs within so 
narrow a range of fundamental types. 

This is true even when the consideration is confined to 
lighting devices of early American days. 

In Colonial Lighting* we have early iron and tin lamps, 
later tin, pewter, and. brass lamps, lanterns, candles and 
candle holders, early glass lamps, astral and lustre lamps 





*Cotoniat Licutinc. By Arthur H. Hayward. Boston; B. J. Brimmer 
Company. Illustrated. $7.50. 


and ornamental candle holders. These topics, together with 
an introductory chapter on ancient lamps, and a conclud- 
ing section of “random notes,” furnish the material of the 
book. Illustrations are numerous, for the one hundred and 
fourteen illustration plates show many times that number 
of examples, and, on the whole, show them well. The 
general method of treatment is sound without being over- 
whelmingly scientific: for the author allows himself digres- 
sions into realms of collateral interest when necessary to 
seek material for a complete background. Thus reada- 
bility is maintained throughout. Dates are sparingly as- 
signed to examples illustrated—wisely perhaps—for old 
types had a way of persisting in manufacture long beyond 
the earlier years of their origin. But enough well-marked 
signposts are set up to prove of considerable assistance in 
any more precise process of identification. 

To write a book on a subject hitherto avoided, not be- 
cause of its lack of interest but because the way to it is 
lined with pitfalls, requires more than ability and courage, 
it requires altruism of a high order. Too many collectors 
are so afraid of exposing their points of ignorance that 
they are unwilling to share their special knowledge. Mr. 
Hayward has proved an exception to the rule. What he 
knows he offers: for the probability of error he apologises. 
Colonial Lighting is, so far as known, the first book of its 
kind. Whatever on the subject appears in subsequent years 
must be based upon it and must recognize its primacy. To 
produce such a book is an achievement. Now that it has 
been produced it becomes indispensable to the library -of 
the collector. 
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The Keene Masonic Bottle 


By Jounson O’Connor 


(Illustraticns for this and subsequent articles fromthe Ruth Davis O'Connor collection.) 


HE close of our last article left us in Lowell, Massa- 

chusetts, in the year 1830, at the commencement 

of the Boston & Lowell Railroad building opera- 
tions.* Lacking a railroad, we shall now take one of the 
North Star Line of coaches and travel, at a cost of $2.50, 
from Lowell to Keene, New Hampshire.} As we are jour- 
neying in imagination, instead of arriving ten to twelve 
hours subsequent to our start, as we would have done by 
stage, let us reach our destination ten to twelve years 
earlier, in 1818 or 1820; and buy a pint of good whiskey 
—not, of course, 
for the contents. 


Descreption 





The container is a 
bottle of green amber 
glass, standing seven 
and one half inches to 
the top of the neck, 
and approximately 
six and one quar- 
ter inches to the top 
of the shoulder. Its 
width is four inches , 
at the widest part, 
and it is fully two 
and one half inches 
thick. For an early 
example it is of re- 
markably clear, trans- 
parent glass, suggest- 
ing in texture a flask 
of twentieth century 
manufacture which 
Mrs. O’Connor once 
picked up on the 
beach and which now 
stands next its ances- 
tor in the colledtion. 
There is little of the 
muddiness which we 
found in the glass of 
the Lowell bottle, al- 
though a moiety of tiny bubbles scattered throughout and an 
occasional long drawn out one around the shoulder and neck 
are telltale witnesses of the flask’s century of seniority. 

Obverse. In an upright position stands a masonic arch, four 
and one half inches high, with tesselated pavement below, three 
blocks wide by four deep. Within the arch three emblems are 
-embossed: above, an eye; just below, crossed square and com- 
passes on a raised rectangle; and below this again, the triangle. 
Other emblems surround the arch. Beginning at the top on the 
left hand side appears, apparently, a sun with radiations. Below 
this two raised dots are badly blurred by the too early removal 
of the bottle from the mould, or by too intense subsequent 


*See Antiques for February, 1923 (Vol. III, p. 72). 
fHistorical Address at Keene, N. H., on July 4, 1876, by William Orne White. 





Fig. 7— Keene Masonic Bott te (7876-7820) 
The usual type of Keene Masonic bottle or flask. Of greenish amber glass. Approximately 7% 
inches high, 4 inches wide, and 2% inches thick. 


heating; and below this, in turn, apparently, crossed bones. On 
the right hand side occurs only a group of five stars, near the 
top, on the same horizontal line as the radiant sun. The sections 
below and above the arch remain unornamented. 

Reverse. An upright eagle with shield on his breast faces to 
the left while holding in his talons what may, perhaps, be olive 
branches and arrows. Below, an oval contains the word KEENE 
with the central line of the E omitted in every case. Above is a 
scroll. 

Eagle designs, although more often met than any other pat- 
tern, are extremely interesting, for by them, with no other 
indication, one is 
enabled to date a flask 
certainly withina 
score of years, and 
almost to the decade, 
Up to 1830—that is, 
in the period to which 
the Keene bottle be- 
longs—eagles were 
drawn with pinions 
truly fit for soaring, 
By 1850 wings had 
become flabby appen- 
dages belonging to the 
bird only$by virtue 
of formal attachment, 
and utterly worthless 
for any type of aerial 
navigation. Still later, 
in the ’70’s, mechani- 
cal facilities having 
enormously devel- 
oped, such ~ details 
as eye, character of 
beak and talons are 
minutely shown, but 
by mere mechanical 
delineation. In the 
early example (Fig./), 
the eight stripes 
of the shield and the 
stars of the chief are 

simply but well sug- 

gested. Thirty years 

later all that was considered necessary to indicate the drawing 

of the shield were two vertical gouges. The scroll above the 

eagle in the Keene bottle forms a graceful curve with flowing 

ends. The mould makers of even so short a time as twenty 

years later omitted the flowing ends. Ultimately the scroll be- 

comes only a meaningless ridge of glass. The interest of the 
twenties is gone. 

Occurrence 





In my searches through ancient dust laden drawers in 
the dark forgotten corners of old shops, I have uncovered 
several Keene bottles for every Lowell find. Is this just 
chance stumbling on my part, or were many more bottles 
made in Keene than in Lowell; and if the latter be true, 
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what is the reason? Not a later date, for the two factories 
are within ten years of one another. I have demonstrated 
that 1829-1830 represents the range of dates during which 
the Lowell bottle may have been produced. Only a year’s 

roduction of Lowell bottles was placed on the market; 
while we shall soon discover that there was a period of 
nine years, 1816-1825, during which the Keene bottle 
may have been manufactured. Instead of presenting a 
new mystery, does not the comparative scarcity of 
Lowell and abundance of Keene flasks strengthen our 
position? 


A Second Keene Bottle 





Although Stephen Van Rensselaer, in his exhaustive 
list,* describes but one Keene Masonic Bottle, there are 
actually two, which differ so slightly as hardly to be more 
than variants. Heavy square block letters 7/16 inches in 
height compose the word KEENE in the more commonly 
found bottle just 
described. In addi- 
tion all three E’s 
lack the central 
line. Because of this 
startling simplifica- 
tion of the E’s, I 
hesitated for a long 
time to call the 
word KEENE, and 
never felt in my 
own mind definitely 
certain of it until 
I found the vari- 
ant pictured in Fig- 
ure 2. In the less 
common flask the 
letters are lighter, 
more delicate than 
in the other, with 
little triangular ser- 
ifs to finish each 
line. Further, the 
letters stand only 
5/16 inch _ high, 
a full eighth inch 
less than the let- 


feate are 


& Ee 


ters of the more Fig. 2— KEENE Miseane Borrie (Variant ascribed to 1820-25) ~ -years later, the 


common example. 
Still more striking, 
however, is the 
presence of the central E line. No doubt can exist in this 
case of the spelling KEENE. 

In addition to the lettering, one or two other apparent 
differences exist, although they are not so definite. Under 
the Masonic arch, to the right of the center in the vari- 
ant, appears a dbce-hive. Apparently the more common 
bottle lacks this, although it may have been in the mould 
and be blurred beyond recognition by the softening of 
the glass after removal from the mould. In addition, the 
variant possesses, among the stars to the right above the 


pictures of them. 





*Stephen Van Rensselaer, Check List of Early American Bottles and Flasks, 
New York, 1921, p. 58. 








arch, a clear moon, which cannot be made out in my 
example of the more common flask. On the left hand side 
of the arch, immediately above the crossed bones in the 
variant is observable what is probably a skull. This is 
lacking in the more common bottle. 


er ‘A Third Keene Bottle 


There is yet a third bottle attributable to Keene. 

Obverse. A large conventionalized sunburst with elliptical 
outline. On a raised oval at the center the word KEEN runs 
lengthwise with the bottle. Although without the final E, the 
letters are of the same type as those of the second Masonic 
example. Below the sunburst two narrow raised bands mark 
the bottom edge and extend completely around the bottom. 

Reverse. Same, except that the letters P & W replace the word 
KEEN on the elliptical center of the sunburst. 

Edge. Some twenty-seven raised horizontal lines replace the 
three vertical ribs which, in the Masonic bottles, extend from 
the base to the neck, and which, in American flasks, are the 
most common finish 
for the edge. 

In size, the bottle 
stands 534 inches to 
the top of the shoul- 
der, and 734 inches 
to the top of the neck. 
It is 6% inches wide, 
and 234 inches thick. 


Date and Signifi- 
. cance of the Ma- 


sonic Bottle 











1784 saw the for- 
mal organization of 
Freemasons in 
Keene.* That year, 
prior to the incep- 
tion of a Grand 
Lodge in the state 
of New Hampshire, 
the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts 
granted a charter 
establishing at 
Keene Rising Sun 
Lodge No. 4. Eight 


The resemblance to the bottle shown in Figure 1 is that almost of identity. There is, however, Grand Lodge of New 
evidence of difference between them more clearly observable in the actual examples than in Hampshire having 


been organized, a 
charter was obtained from it, and that from Massachusetts 
was returned. . 

Rising Sun Lodge, No. 4, was built on the corner of 
Main and Dunbar Streets in 1797. Destiny, however, 
held many storms in store, for in a few years—1805—the 
Grand Lodge of New Hampshire, in special session at 
Keene, “arrested” the local charter because of “the un- 
pardonable conduct of some of its members.” Except 
through the codperation of Ferusalem Lodge of Westmore- 
land and Charity Lodge of Fitzwilliam, Lodge activities 


*History of the Town of Keene, from 1732, when township was granted by 
Massachusetts, to 1874, when it became a city, by S. G. Griffin, 1904. 
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in Keene ceased until 1825. Then those still loyal, and in _ eighteenth century. We shall see, however, as we progress 
whom an interest still lingered, obtained a charter for a_ that, with very few excéptions; those pictured are subse. 
new Lodge, Social Friends Lodge, No. 42. quent to 1810. By adding to this the fact that few samples 

This, however, proved even shorter lived than its fore- have survived of types made even as late as 1810, while 
runner, for only two years later the murder of Captain many Keene bottles may be found, we eliminate the first 
William Morgan in western New York, attributed to the _ period, 1784-1805. Of the remaining two possibilities, 1816- 


Masons, aroused such bitter 
feeling and excitement 
throughout almost the en- 
tire country that Masonic 
activities in Keene sub- 
sided, not to be resumed 
again until 1856. To add 
yet further difficulties, a 
fire, in 1830, destroyed prac- 
tically all the Masonic rec- 
ords. 


mination of Rising Sun 
Lodge, No. 4, and the foun- 
dation of Social Friends 
Lodge, No. 42, a chapter of 
Royal Arch Masons organ- 
ized, and, after three years, 
received a charter. This 
body also felt the effects 
of the Morgan murder— 
although not immediately 
as in the case of Social 
Friends Lodge, No. 4, for, 
from 1835 to 1843, the 
Lodge failed to make re- 
turns to the Grand Chap- 
ter and forfeited its char- 
ter, not to have it restored 
until 1859. 

That we may navigate 


In 1816, between the ter- 
























Fig. 3 — Keene Sunsurst Bottle 


(7822-1827) 
Height, 734 inches; width, 6% inches. 


with the greater safety, there follows a chart of the course: 


1784 Establishment of Rising Sun Lodge, No. 4. 
1805 Discontinuance of Rising Sun Lodge, No. 4. 
1816 Formation of chapter of Royal Arch Masons. 
1825 Organization of Social Friends Lodge, No. 42. 
1827 Captain William Morgan murdered. 

1829 Subsidence of Social Friends Lodge, No. 4. 





1825 or after 1856, the pontil marked base and 
sheared neck show clearly a date before 1835 or 
1840. After 1856 the old use of the punty rod and 
its tell-tale scar had vanished; while in its place 
appeared a smooth unbroken bottom. Further. 
more, late bottles possess collared or moulded 
necks, while our example is collarless and js 
sheared like the Lowell Railroad bottle of 1829- 
1830. 

Reviewing. While Masonic activities in Keene 
antedate 1805, the Masonic bottle was certainly 
not made before this date, nor was it made after 
1856. From 1805 to 1816, and again from 1825 
to 1856, little interest existed to lead to its 
production. By a process of elimination, the 
period 1816-1825 remains as the only possi- 
bility. The lettering of the variant shows dis- 
tinct advance in mould making. The grotesque 
E’s of the more common bottle could hardly 
have been made for any other reason than the 
inability to make better ones clear enough to be 
legible. Except for the letter- 
ing, however, the unusual 
one is not of so good quality 
as the other. Deep pock- 
marks, which may be seen 
even in the photographs, 
cover the surface. Since the 
chance condition of one 
poor batch of glass, or of a 
mould dirty but once out of 
many times is enough to 
cause these marks, they can- 
cannot be accepted as so 
trustworthy an indication 
of age as the lettering. The 
more common bottle with 
square block letters must 


1834 Abatement of chapter of Royal Arch Masons. 
1856 Reorganization of Social Friends Lodge, No. 42. 
1859 Re-establishment of chapter of Royal Arch Masons.’ 


have come first, probably 
1816-1820, and the variant 
1820-1825. 


Place of Manufacture 


Turning to the manufac- 
turing history of the period, 
what is its correlation with 
the foregoing conclusions? 


Prior to 1784 there were no Masonic activities in Keene; 
between 1805 and 1816 none of importance. That the manu- 
facture of the Masonic bottle succeeded the Morgan murder 
is highly improbable; for after that event interest in Free- 
masonry died away so rapidly and radically that, for the 
next twenty-five years, Keene boasted neither Lodge nor 
Chapter. During the War of 1812 

There are but three periods during which the bottle can =a President Jefferson’s policy 
have been made —1784-1805; 1816-1825; or after 1856. of “non-intercourse and embargo” was keenly felt. 
Virtually no flasks of this type antedate 1805. The section of Prices: of all imported goods mounted to enormous 
Edwin A. Barber’s American Glassware*,entitled “Sketches of figures. Articles which had come to be regarded as 
Glass Factories established before 4800, and 'their produéts”, _ necessities could no longer be procured at any cost. The 
is likely to beget the belief that these bottles are of the blockade constrained America to make for itself many 
things formerly supplied by foreign markets. As a dirett 








hethin es 


*Philadelphia, 1900, p. 35. 
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result, a corporation, founded early in 1814, undertook the 
manufacture of glass in Keene. Known first as the New 
Hampshire Glass Factory, it later changed to New Hamp- 
shire Glass Co., and still later to Keene Window Glass Co. 
Among the original stockholders appear the names of 
Daniel Watson, John Hatch and Nathaniel Sprague. 
Aaron Appleton and Captain Timothy Twitchell from 
Dublin took an active part. Colonel Lawrence School- 
craft, previously manager of the glass works at Albany, 
New York, became superintendent. A building 60 x go 
feet, with 20 foot posts and 40 foot rafters, where the 
county jail now stands, housed the work. Cylinder win- 
dow glass, in sizes 6 x 8, 7 x 9, and 8 x Io inches (although 
the last proved too large for popular use), formed the 
principal product. I find no mention of bottles in con- 
nection with the factory. 

In 1815, with the enterprise little more than a year old, 
Daniel Watson, Timothy Twitchell and Henry R. School- 
craft, son of the elder Schoolcraft, the superintendent, 
withdrew to start business for themselves on Marlboro 
Street. Friendly relations between the new and the par- 
ent concern apparently continued—perhaps because of 
a wide difference in products—for the new venture pro- 
duced flint-glass tumblers, decanters and bottles, and 
probably no cylinder window glass. Marlboro Street was 
—there is every reason to believe—the scene of manu- 
facture of the bottles illustrated in this article. 


A Digression Concerning Glass Making 





Before continuing, it may not be amiss here to differ- 
entiate cylinder window glass, produced by the older 
firm, from flint glass, the product of the new. 


There are today several equally well recognized methods of 
classifying glass. To group those types possessed of similar 
chemical properties is as legitimate as to arrange glasses accord- 
ing to their uses, or by their physical characteristics. 1820, how- 
ever, recognized a single fairly well standardized classification 
into five types.* 


1 Flint Glass or Crystal 

2 Crown or German Sheet Glass 

3. Broad or Cylinder or Common Window Glass 
4 Bottle or Common Green Glass 

5 Plate Glass 


A large percentage of metallic oxide used in the manufacture 
of flint glass, known also as crystal, differentiates it from other 
glass. Thus Loysel gives the two following compositions, the 
first when the glass was melted by coal in a covered crucible, 
the second to be used where the heat was supplied by wood 
and the crucible uncovered, giving more opportunity for oxida- 
tion during the process. 


I II 
White sand 100 parts White sand 100 parts 
Red lead 80-85 “ Red lead so-bo “ 
Pearl ash 35-40 “Pearl ash go-go.“ 
Nitre 2- 3 “ Oxide of arsenic 0.75-1 “ 
Oxide of Manganese 0.6 ™ 


Both contain a considerable percentage of red lead (red oxide). 
Physically, flint glass is extremely heavy. The greater ease with 
which it can be fashioned than other glass led to its adoption 





“Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Improvement and Present State of the 
Manufacture of Porcelain and Glass, by George Richardson Porter, in the 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia conduéted by Rev. Dionysius Lardner, 1832. 


for table ware, decanters, and the highest grades of bottles. 
The use of the best pure materials, giving a brilliant, usually 
colorless glass, caused it to be, however, too expensive for ordi- 
nary bottle use. It is improbable that common whisky flasks 
were ever made of flint glass even in a flint-glass factory. How- 
ever, as described above, the glass of this Masonic bottle is of 
a distinétly higher grade, there are fewer air bubbles, the glass 
is as clear as, and possibly clearer than, that of any other flask 
of this period in my possession. There is good evidence of the 
bottle’s having been produced by workmen accustomed to han- 
dling higher-grade work. 

The almost complete absence of any metallic oxide distin- 
guishes crown or German sheet glass from flint. Color due to 
impurities was sometimes corrected by the use of small quan- 
tities of manganese or cobalt oxide, but these oxides did not 
form, as in the case of flint glass, a principal constituent. The 
following is a sample analysis: 

Fine white sand 100 parts 
Carbonate of lime Yes 
Carbonate of soda calcined 48-58 


“ 


Crown glass, physically harder than flint, was employed 
almost exclusively for the manufacture of sheets, and seldom for 
table ware or decanters because of the extreme difficulty of 
forming it to such shapes. The name crown glass implies also a 
definite method of manufacture. A round bubble—containing 
some ten to twelve pounds of glass—having been blown, was 
transferred from the blow pipe to a punt or pontil, a rod shorter 
than. the pipe and destined to act as a convenient handle dur- 
ing subsequent operations. Three steps completed the transfer. 
First the helper gathered a little sticky glass on the punt. Using 
this as cement, he next attached the punt to the bubble at the 
point directly opposite the blow pipe. Following this was the 
so-called ‘“‘wetting off,” or breaking of the glass around the blow 
pipe by touching it with a moist rod, performed by the blower.* 
The “wetting off” left a hole some two inches in diameter op- 
posite the punty where the pipe had entered. 

The worker now rotated the pontil with the glass bulb at- 
tached at its end about its own axis as a cane might be rolled 
between the palms of one’s hand. When the speed of rotation 
was great enough, the globe suddenly opened by centrifugal 
force into a large, flat disc. From this disc, window panes were 
cut. At the center where the punt was fastened, a useless lump 
of glass, called the Bull’s Eye, remained. Although ordinarily 
thrown back into the melting pot to start the next batch, a 
few of these thick monstrosities, five or six inches square, with 
the pontil mark in the center, have found their way into our 
doors, our windows, and even occasionally our china cabinet 
doors. Their resemblance to a pontil-marked bottle bottom is 
immediately evident. 

Cylinder, or broad, or common window glass, as it was vari- 
ously called, differed from crown principally in the process of 
manufacture, although inferior materials were also used. The 
bubble formed at the end of the blow pipe, instead of being 
opened out as an umbrella, was elongated by rolling on a flat 
metal plate, a marver, until it assumed the form of a long cyl- 
inder roughly twelve inches in diameter. This cylinder the 
blower then split lengthwise from end to end and opened out 
into a sheet from which the plates to be used were cut. 

Bottle or common green glass, although differing widely in 
composition from one works to another, resembled crown more 
nearly than flint. The substances used were, however, far in- 
ferior; iron impurities not allowed to enter crown glass being 
the cause of the green invariably associated with early bottles. 
Bottle glass was as difficult as crown for the glass blower to 
handle, and was used in America entirely because of the ex- 





*Walter Rosenhain, Glass Manufacture, 1921. 
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treme cheapness of the materials, and in England both because 
of cheapness of materials and also because it bore a low tax rate. 


Back to the Bottle 


Returning from our detour, although the Marlboro 
Street factory, to which we have attributed the Keene 
bottle, specialized in flint glass, it is doubtful that flint 
glass was ever employed in the manufacture of cheap 
whisky flasks, even in a flint-glass factory. The material 
of this Masonic bottle is probably common green glass. 
However, as described above, the glass is of unusually 
high grade. 

We find that less than a year had elapsed from the in- 
ception of the Marlboro Street factory, destined to spe- 
cialize—with a few interruptions—for thirty-five years in 
the manufadture of bottles, when Watson withdrew. An- 
other year passed and bottles were produced under the 
name of Schoolcraft and Sprague. 

Nathaniel Sprague, or, as he later became, the Rev. 
Nathaniel Sprague, D.D., had succeeded Schoolcraft as 
superintendent of the glass works on Prison Street. 
The lifting of the embargo from foreign goods and their 
entry into the country practically duty free, following 
the treaty of peace, caused difficult times for many firms. 
The New Hampshire Glass Company passed into the 
hands of Appleton & Elliot, and, in 1817, the Marlboro 
Street property was purchased by Justis Perry. 

Perry built a new, large stone building, still on Marl- 
boro Street, and did an extensive business in the manu- 
facture and sale of flint-glass bottles. The year of the pur- 
chase he advertised “a complete assortment of glass 
bottles at the Flint Glass Factory, Keene, and at much 
lower prices than the Hartford Bottles.” 

Justis Perry took John V. Wood as partner, in 1822. 
Under the name of Perry & Wood they operated a store 
and also manufactured glass bottles, decanters, etc., still 
on Marlboro Street. A little more than a year later, Justis 
Perry made his younger half-brother a partner, and the 
firm became Perry & Wheeler. It remained thus until 
1827, when Sumner Wheeler succeeded Perry & Wheeler. 
Here we have corroborative evidence of the correctness 
of our conclusions thus far. To this point in determining 
the manufacturing history we have made use only of 
the two Masonic bottles. If we now turn to the third, we 
find that, although the word KEEN lacks its final E, the 
letters are of the same type as those of the second Masonic 
example. Since we place this toward the end of the period 
1816-1825, let us place with it, also, the Sunburst bottle. 





—— 


On the reverse of the Sunburst, flask appear the letters 
P & W standing for Perry & Wood, or equally well for 
Perry & Wheeler. The choice is immaterial, for both 
were short lived, Perry & Wood coming into existence in 
1822, and Perry & Wheeler ending in 1827. The fine, 
light, well-made E’s of the Sunburst bottle could not have 
been made before 1822, and the similar ones of the Ma- 
sonic example probably not before 1820. 

One unexplained feature still remains, the omission of 
the final E in the word KEEN. Going back to 1775 | 
find “A True account of the Number of Souls, Firearms, 
Gunpowder, etc., in the town of Keen,” signed “Selea 
men of Keene.” And a year later, 1776, I find a petition 
made by “The town of Keen,” signed “Keene, Novem 
22, 1776.” Evidently, at that time, it was considered of 
little importance whether or not the E was added. Per- 
haps the mould maker of the Sunburst bottle was of the 
past generation and still continued the 1776 method of 
spelling. 

Both the New Hampshire Glass Factory and the Marl- 
boro Street works were in operation in 1840, and there 
had been a third for a short time on Gilsum Street, al- 
though it was not long lived. The same year the Flint 
Glass factory again changed ownership and was trans- 
planted to Stoddard. The Prison Street works still made 
window glass in 1850 under the management of J. C. 
Colony & Go., the last to use the old factory. Five years 
later fire destroyed it. 


Summary 


Gathering together our more pertinent conclusions, 
few moulded flasks with raised patterns antedate 1810. 
The scarred pontil-marked base and sheared uncollared 
neck indicate manufacture before 1840 and probably be- 
fore 1835. During this thirty-year period, but nine years 
—1816-1825—of Masonic activities in Keene would lead 
to such a design. During these nine years Keene possessed 
a factory—the Flint Glass works—devoted to the manu- 
facture of bottles and decanters. 

Here are, then, the time and place of manufacture of 
the two Keene Masonic bottles—the first with heavy 
square block letters, probably between 1816-1820; the 
second, with the more perfect E’s, 1820-1825. The Sun- 
burst flask with KEEN on one side and P & W on the 
other is of this Jatter period, having been manufactured 
by either Perry & Wood or Perry & Wheeler, successive 
proprietors of the Flint Glass works, between 1822 and 
1827. 
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A Southern Wedding Gift 


By Mrs. W. L. Harris 


HE leather keybasket, the photograph of which 

is here given, long ago outlived its raison d’étre 

and now stands on a library table in Michigan as a 

keepsake of an ancestress and as a reminder of a former 
Virginia home. 

But it played an important part in the life of one 

Margaret Massie of Virginia in the old Confederate days. 

Family tradition relates that Margaret was a bit of a 


forces, entering Richmond, threw open the prison doors and 
gave the slave inmates the freedom of the city. The quaint- 
ly imposing structure had the customary barred windows 
and pacing sentries and is accurately pictured in the 
accompanying cut, made in 1857. Only the oldest inhabi- 
tants remember the building and grounds as they here 
appear. 

There were, before the war, expert workers among the 


slaves, and it may be, judging from the example pre- 
sented, that the modern penal employment system may still 
have something to learn 
from that of the early insti- 
tutions. The work on this 
basket is most excellent, 
from the curing of the hide 
and the sewing of the 


madcap. Nevertheless in her day there were recognized 
and inescapable duties for the mistress of the household. 
One of these duties was that of 
carrying around an incubus of 
heavy old keys in a keybasket, 
—no easy matter to a woman 
terrifically slenderized in spots 
and elsewhere distended by the 
fashionable hoop skirt with its 
rigging of never less than fifty 
yards of material squeezing and 
bulging. Such keybaskets were 
frequently presented to brides, 
and were often decorated with 
symbols of happiness and pros- 
perity, and with the bride’s 
initials. 

This particular example was 
made by an inmate of the Slave 
Penitentiary at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, somewhere about eigh- 
teen hundred and forty or fifty. 
Margaret Massie Nalle, to 
whom the basket now belongs, 
cannot be positive of the exact 
date—for children did not, un- 
reproved, ask questions of their 
elders in those days. 

This Penitentiary is some- 
thing of an_ historical land- 
mark, for the attention of both 
Federals and Confederates was 
focused upon it when the Union 
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Stave WorkMANSHIP BEFORE THE Civit War 
Keybasket made in the Slave Penitentiary at Richmond, Virginia, not far from the mid- 
nineteenth century. Probably used as a betrothal or wedding gift, and hence liberally 
decorated with hearts and bearing the initials of the recipient. Below, the Slave Peni- 
tentiary at Richmond. From a wood block of 1857. 











leather, to the execution of the elaborate decoration. The suggested 
fleur-de-lis handles commemorate the French styles accepted at that 
time and the encircling laurel leaves are for Virginia’s fame. The 
pyramidal stars, Egypt’s symbol for eternity, and the hearts and 
diamonds, leave nothing to be desired in the way of auguries for the 
happiness and prosperity of Margaret Massie, whose initials, further, 
the basket bears. 
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Four Early English Arm-Chairs 


By Esen Howarp Gay 


\ N ) HETHER as a chair of state, or the seat of 
mine host from which to carve the roast ‘at the 
head of his table opposite his consort similarly 

seated at the foot, the arm-chair—as against the side- 

chair without lateral supports—has ever held the place 
of honor. While the pattern is similar in both types of 
the same set, the skilled artisan of old none the less lav- 
ished upon the design of his two arm-chairs a breadth 
and dignity seldom shared by the remainder of the set. 

These considerations, however unconsciously, may have 

guided the writer in the choosing of chairs for his present 

collection of old English furniture toward the four fine 
examples which form the subject of this article. 


I, Witttam anp Mary Git Arm-Cuatr (circa 1675) 


In the condition in which this arm-chair was found, it 
bore but slight resemblance to the accompanying plate, 
which illustrates its true state perhaps two and a half 
centuries ago. (Fig. 7.) As the necessary restoration pro- 
gressed, so many surprising and interesting discoveries 
developed as to suggest a parallel to Cuvier’s problem of 
building up an animal from its tooth alone. Upon remov- 
ing the successive layers of dark brown shellac and var- 
nish, the first important disclosure was a coat of white 
priming resting directly upon the beech.wood of which 
the chair is constructed, thereby furnishing conclusive 
evidence that this venerable relic was originally gilt. 
Upon removing the veneer adhering to the seat-rail, nail 
holes revealed that the original upholstery had been tacked 
to its lower edge, and that both veneer and slip-seat then 
being used were in reality later innovations. Beneath a 
panel of solid upholstery in the centre of the back, there 
appeared an open rectangular space outlined with rows 
of holes, thus forming a framework for the caning orig- 
inally employed. Broad, upholstered, false arms screwed 
to the real arms of the chair were then removed, and 
finally it was found necessary to replace the right rear 
leg, which, for many years, had depended upon a steel 
brace for support, so worm-eaten: with time had it 


become, (Fig. 7a.) 
Description in Detail 





The cresting of the top rail is formed of twin dolphins 
with tails intertwined, flanked by boldly carved acanthus 
scrolls. The side-rails are faced with pendants of husks, 
destined to become a favorite decorative device through- 
out the Chippendale and Adam periods of the ensuing 
century. The upright carvings on either side of the central 
panel of cane, which might by this separation be termed 
a divided splat, are composed of strap-work and acanthus, 
showing early Flemish character in the former and the 
growing French influence in the latter. 

This chair came from the collection of Henry F. Waters, 
Esq., of Salem, Mass., who, with his forbears, gathered 
together a notable group of English furniture in con- 


nection with their foreign voyages in the good old days of 
Salem’s shipping activities. 


IJ. Writine Cuarr (circa 1740) 
Description in Detail - 





Of unusual shape and design, in its original pig-skin 
upholstery. (Fig. 2.) The arms are faced with panels out- 
lined in C curves containing three acanthus patterns 


' graduated in size to the adjacent area and terminating 


above in an eagle’s head seizing an asp. (Fig. 2a.) Sur- 
rounding the seat-rail occurs a wave-pattern divided by 
the cresting above each front leg, which is shouldered to 
the frame by eagles’ heads. Cabochons at the knees and 
elaborate acanthus extend down the legs to the feathered 
claw. 

As evidenced by the detail plate, the design of this 
chair is unusual and the carving of rare execution, being 
undercut and incisive, while the eagles’ heads are animate 
with life and fire. These characteristics, combined with a 
rich red-brown patina imparted by nearly two centuries 
of abrasion, have resulted in giving the mahogany mount- 
ings an effect as of sculptured bronze. 

It seems a fair assumption that this masterpiece was 
created by Wm. Kent (7684-7748), the English architec 
and designer, sometimes referred to as the forerunner of 
Robert Adam in the classic revival. Percy Macquoid, in 
his Age of Mahogany, presents a chair, the exact counter- 
part of this, with the addition of a gadroon moulding as 
the lower member of the seat-frame. He comments thus: 
“The carving is of remarkable execution and it would be 
difficult to find a chair of this class higher in technical 
excellence, or capable of affording more practical com- 
fort.””* 


III. Arm-Cuarr, CHIPPENDALE STYLE (circa 1760) 


The chief feature of this mahogany piece is the ingeni- 
ous design of its ornate splat, consisting of a network of 
interlacing C scrolls, combined with flower-forms and 
gadroon edge, supported at the base, where it joins the 
seat, by a deep radiating fringe of acanthus. It will be 
observed that the designer had the definite object in 
view of reducing his masses as he ascended. Thus we find 


*The suggested attribution is worthy of more than passing consideration. 
Some critics would view it as a greater compliment to Kent than to the chair, 
for concerning this well-known personage there are some differences of opinion. 
Certainly he possessed gifts of diplomacy which led contemporary fashionable 
society to accept him as mentor in all matters pertaining to painting, sculpture 
and architectural design. Yet Hogarth caricatured him, and even Horace 
Walpole, who employed Kent as architect, belittled his capabilities in other 
fields. . 

Macquoid (as above quoted), in Figures 64, 65 and 66 of The Age of Mahog- 
any, illustrates furniture which, having been made for mansions of which Kent 
was archite&, most probably represent the latter’s mobiliary aspirations. Of 
two tables, Macquoid remarks: “the rather hideous legs and general confusion 
of line of these two...... may be the unadulterated inspiration of Kent.” 

Of Kent, Cescinsky, like Macquoid, has little or nothing favorable to say. 
Litchfield, however, in his History of Furniture pays him the compliment o 
generous recognition, and attributes to him a table whose style would reason- 
ably accord with that of Mr. Gay’s chair.—Epb. 
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Fig. r—ArM-CHAIR 


(c. 1675) : 
Of beech wood, orig- 
inally carved and 


gilded. 














i 
Fig. 7a— DETAIL OF 
Broken Rear Lec 





Fig. 2—Writinc Cuair (c. 7740) 
A chair both handsome and 
comfortable. 











Fig. 2a — DETAIL 
Showing workmanship of eagle’s 
head, and asp. 


Fig. 3 — Cuair 1n Cu1ppenpaLe StyLe Fig. 4— CHAR In CHIPPENDALE STYLE (¢. 7750) 


(c. 7760) 
Remarkable for the elaborate ingenuity 
of its back splat. 


a substantial cabriole leg shouldered to the seat-frame 
with unusually heavy acanthus scrolls, solid arms ter- 
minating in lions’ heads, a splat whose surfaces narrow 
as it rises from its base, conforming to a similar reduction 
in width of the stiles from two inches at their lower ends 
to little over one inch at the top, where they curve inward 
to support the cresting and splat. 

It may well be questioned whether the fine individual 
features of this chair are not in a measure offset by a 
resultant heaviness in the general effect, consequent upon 
the carrying out, however consistently, of this unusual 
conception of the designer. (Fig. 7.) 


TV. Arm-Cuair, CHIPPENDALE STYLE 
(One of pair, circa 1750) 


In contrast with III, where we found masses unequally 
disposed, this mahogany chair emphasizes the value of 
perfect proportions. (Fig. 4.) It is quite as heavy as the 





A well modulated design in all its parts. French 
influence clearly observable in seat rail and arm 
attachments. 


other, but this weight is so equally distributed, and so 
subtly absorbed by sinuous curves that the whole effect 
is one of satisfying proportions, of dignity, and of sumptu- 
ous repose. It will be noted that, viewed from whatever 
angle, the open space-forms surrounding the designs have 
equal value with the designs themselves—a feature char- 
acterising the work only of the highest class of English 
eighteenth century designers. 

The strap-work featuring the splat, and indicating a 
somewhat earlier period than that of the preceding chair, 
is of simple but convincing design. The arms are richly 
decorated. with acanthus, as are also the knees of the 
cabriole legs, whose feet terminate with claw-and-ball 
in virile grasp. The front legs are surmounted by a crest- 
ing which accentuates the corners of the serpentine seat- 
rail, whose opulent lines at both front and sides furnish 
the final note of beauty to a chair which could hardly 
have been designed by other than the master Chippendale. 
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Puayinc at Draucuts 
These scenes of humble life in England during the early years of the nineteenth century, aside from their story-telling quality, offer faithful representa- 
tion of costumes and furnishings of the day. 


Curistmas Eve 


Escape or THE Mouse 


Sir David Wilkie and Blue Staffordshire 


By Ava WALKER CAMEHL 


designs found in American collections are sev- 

eral that bear the inscription “By Sir David 
Wilkie,” together with the titles: The Letter of Introduc- 
tion, The Rabbit on the Wall, The Errand Boy, Escape of 
the Mouse, Christmas Eve, Playing at Draughts, and The 
Valentine. Scenes of peasant and country life they are, 
and, in studying them, one learns that, like the Doctor 
Syntax and the Don Quixote series, they portray the 
popular British taste in art of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

The closing years of the eighteenth and the first thirty 
years of the nineteenth century—the period in which 
American collectors of Staffordshire historical pottery 
are especially interested—formed a brilliant period in 
English art. Lawrence and Raeburn, following in the 
paths of Gainsborough, Romney and Reynolds, were 
painting those wonderful portraits so much admired 
today. Turner was carrying forward, in his own brilliant 
style, the interpretation of English landscape which 
Constable had begun. And genre painting was finding its 
leading exponent in that “raw, tall, pale, queer Scotch- 
man,” David Wilkie, who, in the year 1805, had come 
down from Scotland to try his fortune in the broader 
field over which the Royal Academy reigned. 

David Wilkie was ever a keen observer of his fellow- 
man and of the everyday life about him, and it is said of 
him that, while a boy at school, he liked better “to stand 
and look at his companions at their games than ‘to join 
in their play.” Naturally, therefore, his brush chronicled 
the “harvest of his quiet eye,” and his canvases present 
scenes from the life about him. His was essentially a 
story-telling art, beginning with his peasant circumstances 
and expanding in scope with the broadening of his ex- 
perience. The following pictures, together with those re- 
produced in the illustrations, are of his early period: 
Blind Man’s Buff, Reading the Will, Rent Day, The Penny 


\ear the most highly prized blue Staffordshire 


Wedding, The First Earring; while his more ambitious 
canvases, Chelsea Pensioners Reading the Gazette of the 
Battle of Waterloo, Napoleon and Pope Pius VII at Fon- 
tainebleau, Fohn Knox Preaching, and Columbus at La 
Rabida, reflec his later ambitions. 

David Wilkie at first introduced portraits of his fam- 
ily and of his neighbors into his pictures; he haunted 
market-places and public fairs for his subjects. The Penny 
Wedding acquaints the beholders with a custom peculiar 
to Scottish soil. It was the fashion among the working 
classes of Scotland to celebrate a wedding with a dance, 
and to this entertainment—which included a supper— 
each guest brought a small sum of money to defray the 
expenses. Here one looks upon the spacious living-room 
filled with guests in peasant costume, tripping the grace- 
ful Scottish dances, two fiddlers upon a raised platform 
at one side, the groom leading the bashful bride out upon 
the floor, and the dog and children interested spectators. 

It is said that the battle of Waterloo itself scarcely 
caused a greater stir in London than did Wilkie’s canvas 
painted for the Duke of Wellington, Chelsea Pensioners 
Reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo. Sixty figures 
occupy the canvas, many of them portraits of well- 
known army men, all gathered around a pensioner who 
is reading aloud the news of the Waterloo victory. All 
England loved this picture, veterans came on crutches 
to live over again the famous story, soldiers crowded 
before it with their wives and children, and one reads 
that “the names of familiar persons whom they recog- 
nized upon the canvas were uttered with a shout.” 

In his early years Wilkie admired and was influenced 
by the art of Flanders and Holland, those precise, care- 
fully drawn and soberly colored pictures of Teniers, and 
the richly shadowed depictions of Rembrandt. But, like 
many other workers in many media of expression, his 
northern soul was expanded and his talent developed by 
contact with the land and the art of Italy and of Spain; 
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Tue RABBIT ON THE WALL 


and his later pictures exhibit, both in choice of subject and 
manner of treatment, the influence of his three years in 
those southern lands. While 
in Spain, Wilkie met Wash- 
ington Irving and spent 
many happy days with 
him among the ruins of 
the Alhambra, and there 
Irving sat to Wilkie for 
his portrait. It was after 
a suggestion drawn from 
Irving’s Life of Columbus 
that Wilkie executed his 
Columbus at La Rabida. 

Wilkie painted a group 
portrait of Walter Scott 
and his family at Abbots- 
ford, all garbed in the- cos- 
tumes of a shepherd’s fam- 
ily,—a rather absurd pic- 
tureand one notsatisfactory THe Lerrer or Inrropuction 
to either party. It may now 
be seen in the National Gallery of Scotland. He painted 
portraits of royalties—King George IV sat to him for 
The Reception of the King at the Entrance of Holy- 
rood Palace, and he painted the portraits of King 
William IV and of Queen Adelaide. He also has 
left us a charming picture of Queen Victoria at her 
First Council in 1838. And, while he was in the 
East, he painted a portrait of Turkey’s Sultan 
and of Mehemet Alli. 

For Wilkie spent five delightful weeks in 
Jerusalem, making sketches of the architecture 
of the city and of the costumes of the people, 
with the purpose in mind of executing a series of 
Biblical scenes in their natural settings. He ob- 
jected seriously to the religious art of Italy on 
the ground of its exclusively Italian models, the 
Italian artists never having visited the Holy 
Land to get local color. But Wilkie did not live 
to carry out this plan, which, later on, was fol- 
lowed by the French artist Tissot. 

Wilkie’s burial at sea in the harbor of Gibral- 
tar—for he died while on his way home from the 
East—forms the subject of one of Turner’s best- 
known canvases—Peace: The Burial at Sea—a 
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loving tribute from one artist to the memory of another. It 
was on the evening of June 1, 1841, that the vessel was 
stopped, and the body of the English painter given to the 
deep. A great flood of crimson sunset light illumines the 
waves, and the lonely ship, whose black sails suggest the 
sails of those ships that in the days of Theseus brought 
bad tidings to Athens, conveys a poignant sense of sor- 
row to the beholder. Turner said that if he could have 
found anything blacker than black with which to paint 
those sails, he would have used it. 

Many of Wilkie’s paintings were reproduced in prints 
and etchings, and as story-telling pictures are ever popu- 
lar. It is but natural that they should have been chosen 
by the English potters of their time and transferred to 
plates and platters, along with the scenes of the thrilling 
adventures of Doctor Syntax and of Don Quixote. So 
it comes to pass that several of these pictures are in our 
china collections, not in their 
natural colors, to be sure, but 
in that deep, rich blue that 
lends itself so well to china 
decoration. They are well 
printed and set within lovely 
borders of leaves and flowers 
and scrolls. 

One of the most popular, 
The Letter of Introduction, 
is of special interest because 
it illustrates an incident in 
Wilkie’s own experience. 
When he first went from 
Scotland to England, he 
carried a letter of recommen- 
dation to an antiquary and 
writer of note in London, an 
odd character whom Gold- 
smith described as “the best- 
humour’d man with the worst humour’d muse.’’ The 
poor young artist called upon him and bashfully presented 
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the letter. The great man distrusted the youth and asked 
his age. Whereupon David answered with his mannered 
and irrepressible Scotch, “Really!” which served only to 
increase the suspicions of the Londoner. “Ha!” exclaimed 
the latter, “Introduce a man to me who knows not how 
old he is!” 

This expression of suspicion may be seen upon the face 
of the man, while David stands before him bashfully 
holding his hat in his hand and scarcely daring to look 
up. The attitude of the dog, sniffing suspiciously at the 
stranger, helps to convey the idea of the story. One can 
understand, while studying this picture, why David wrote 
home that “he could give no good account” of certain let- 
ters of recommendation carried with him across the border. 
This picture was very popular in England and sold for 
a high price. 

In The Valentine is 
portrayed the story of 
the receipt of the lov- 
er’s missive by the 
young maiden, and her 
displeasure because it 
is being read by other 
eyes, while at the table 
sits her smiling brother, 
wholly unconcerned in 
the proceedings so long 
as theale holds out in the 
tankard. Even the dog 
has a smile on his face. 

The RabbitontheWall, 
one of Wilkie’s most 
delightful and most 
characteristic concep- 
tions, presents the inte- 
rior of a humble home, ae 
the pewter dishes in a Tyg Erranp Boy 
rack on the wall and a 
glimpse of an inner room. The center of interest is the 
shadow on the wall which the father makes with his 
hands for the amusement of the baby, who crows and 
laughs on his mother’s knee at the strange creation. The 
entire family is pleased and interested in this simple 
entertainment, and, as we look, we too smile in sym- 
pathy, remembering our own unsophisticated days when 
shadows were as reality. 

The Escape of the Mouse exhibits an excited family in 
full pursuit of a mouse, which has taken refuge under 
the chair of the young woman who sits at the spinning 
wheel and who has turned to watch the dog at the head 
of the chase. One brother pokes under the chair with a 
broom, another stands with arms raised, laughing at the 
performance, while the anxious face of the mother is 
seen looking in at the partly opened door. Here also, as 
in The Letter of Introduction and The Valentine, the dog 
helps to tell the story. Wilkie was a lover of dogs, and he 
introduced them into many of his canvases. The Escape 
of the Mouse was the artist’s diploma picture upon his 
entrance into the Royal Academy jn 1811, and there it 
may still be seen. 

In Playing at Draughts, two men are seated at a table 
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playing this popular game, while a woman with a child 
in her arms stands in the doorway, an interested specta- 
tor. The dog lies quietly at the feet of his master. 

The story of the painting called Christmas Eve is told 
by the little group about the table, the mother intent 
upon reading her Bible, while the younger daughter 
turns to smile into the face of her lover, who leans over 
the back of her chair to show her a Christmas gift. 

The Errand Boy was painted in 1818 for Sir John 
Swinburne, but its present whereabouts is unknown. In 
the illustration, which is taken from a beautiful large 
platter, we are introduced into the courtyard of a house, 
with broom, shovel, pails, hens, and the inevitable dog 
considerably in evidence. Upon a white horse sits the Errand 
Boy, who has evidently just brought the basket which the 
old lady holds in her 
hands. Interested spec- 
tators are the pretty 
young woman and her 
little girl, clinging to her 
hand. Observe the styles 
in gowns and bonnets of 
that day. Inside theopen 
door standsaloom which 
the women have evi- 
dently left when sum- 
moned to the door by 
the boy. 

In these pictures upon 
our platesandplatters— 
no doubt crude repro- 
ductions of the originals 
—one finds illuminating 
glimpses of the homes of 
century-ago England, of 
the dress, the furniture, 
the amusements and 
pastimes of her middle 
class society. “You are free to be painters, if you like,” 
British artists were then told, “but only on the under- 
standing that you are amusing and instructive. If you 
have no story to tell, we shall yawn.” The English public, 
however, never yawned over the quaint humor, the roguish- 
ness, and the fun with which this “Goldsmith of Painters,” 
unlike the moralist Hogarth, enlivened his canvases. 

So far as the present writer is aware, the seven Wilkie 
designs here reproduced are the only ones that have been 
found in this country. 

The Clews to whom we owe the utilization of Wilkie’s 
designs for earthenware decoration appears to be James 
Clews of the firm of James and Ralph Clews which, about 
1818, took over the Cobridge works of Andrew Stevenson. 

The brothers Clews produced a considerable quantity 
of ware decorated with picturesque views similar to those 
turned out by other manufacturers. They seem to have 
exercised something close to a monopoly in the use of 
story illustrations based upon the designs not only of 
Wilkie but of his more uproarious contemporary, Thomas 
Rowlandson. 

The Clews wares are to be dated somewhere between 
1818 and 1836. 
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Books—Old and Rare 


The ‘Portraiture of Our First President 


By Georce H. Sarcent 


took” so often as George Washington. Not only 

did he sit for his portrait to nearly all the cele- 

brated painters of his time, but painters who had never 
seen him made copies 
fromlife-portraits, and 
even those who had 
never gazed upon his 
features in the flesh 
did not hesitate to 
transmit to posterity 
their impressions of 
what the chief magis- 
trate of the young na- 
tion was like or what 
he should be like. The 
engravers, in a multi- 
tude, followed the 
painters. Not only in 
the new Republic, and 
in nations of the other 
hemisphere where the 
republican sentiment 
found expression, but 
in the strongholds of 
kingcraft were engrav- 
ers delineating what 
they assumed to be 
the features of Wash- 
ington. These engrav- 
ings may be numbered 
by thousands. Besides, 
there were miniatures, 
allegorical and memo- 
rial designs, portraits 
on chintz, silk, and 
other fabrics, statues, 
busts, and medallions 
beyond counting. 
Some of the portraits 
of Washington looked 
likehim. Others didn’t. 
The assembling of 
these portraits of Washington has engaged the attention of 
many notable collectors. William S. Baker was one of the 
earliest of these; in 1880, he published a work, The En- 
graved Portraits of Washington, in which he undertook to 
describe all the known engravings of the first president, 
classified by types according to the original paintings from 
which they were taken. In this work the different engrav- 
ings are numbered, and “Baker No. 416” definitely identi- 
fies a certain portrait. But the publication of Baker’s work 
caused other collectors to examine their own treasures, 
with the result that hundreds of portraits were discovered 


N: man in American history has “had his picture 


Fig.  — Georce Wasuincton (7778) 
A German print by J. Martin Will, after Campbell. 





which were undescribed. The collection of the Honorable 
James T. Mitchell, chief justice of Pennsylvania, included 
no less than one thousand one hundred and fifty separate 
portraits, nearly half of which were briefly described in the 
auction catalogue pre- 
pared by Stan V. Hen- 
kels, the Philadelphia 
auctioneer, as “Not in © 
Baker.” 

Among other old- 
time collectors were 
Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet, Edward Dex- 
ter, Joseph A. Drexel, 
JohnH. and CharlesC. 
Moreau, William A. 
Fraser, Henry T. 
Drowne, and William 
L. Andrews of New 
York; R. Coulton 
Davis, Simon Gratz, 
Ferdinand J. Dreer, 
Frederick D. Stone, 
Charles Henry Hart, 
and Howard Edwards 
of Philadelphia; Henry 
Whelan of Baltimore; 
Dr. Charles E. Clark 
of Salem, Mass., and 
George R. Barrett of 
Boston. The Barrett 
collection was started 
more than fifty years 
ago, and has just been 
dispersed at auction at 
the Anderson Galler- 
ies in New York, bring- 
ing high prices. It was 
notable for containing 
many portraits which 
were unknown toother 
collectors, some of 
them being the only 
existing copy, while of others only two or three are known. 

The necessity for a new catalogue of Washington por- 
traits was realized soon after the dispersal of the Charles 
E. Clark collection at Libbie’s auction rooms in Boston 
in 1901. With access to the most notable collections named, 
and under the auspices of the Grolier Club of New 


York, Charles Henry Hart wrote, and the Grolier Club 


published in a limited edition in 1904, a Catalogue of the 
Engraved Portraits of Washington. This wasa new numbering 


of the portraits, and is now the standard authority on 


Washington portrait engravings, although a supplement 
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Fig. 2— Wasutncton aT Mount VERNON 
An unsigned oil painting attributed to Robert Edge Pine (7730-1788). 16% 
inches high; 13% inches wide. 


of newly discovered portraits might now be added. The 
collector of Washington portraits who goes into the matter 
thoroughly, however, will need both Baker and the Grolier 


Club book. If he finds a Washington portrait which is de- 


scribed in neither of these, of a date prior to 1880, he has 
something fairly worth while. 

The first authentic portrait of Washington was painted 
by Charles Willson Peale, who had some instruction under 
John Singleton Copley in Boston, and who studied in 
London under Benjamin West. Peale was in the Conti- 
nental Army, and it is related that, in 1777, while the 
artist was completing a miniature for Mrs. Washington, 
Washington gave him sittings at odd moments during the 
campaign. While sitting for this portrait at a farmhouse 
near Skippack Creek, Pennsylvania, Washington, who was 
on the bed (the artist occuping the only chair in the room) 
received some dispatches from an orderly. He glanced at 
them, and went on with the sitting, apparently uncon- 
cerned. The dispatches announced the capture of General 
Burgoyne. A copy from this portrait, with the erroneous 
title, ““Washington at the age of twenty-five,” appears in 
Irving’s Life of Washington. Peale painted fourteen por- 
traits of Washington from life, the last, done in the 
autumn of 1795, now in the gallery of the New York 
Historical Society. From these different portraits hundreds 
of engravings were,made, some by Peale himself. Many of 
them the work of French, German, or English engravers are 


hardly recognizable as that of the Father of His Country. 

The portraits of Washington “Drawn from the life, by 
Alexander Campbell of Williamsburg in Virginia” are re- 
garded as fictitious, Washington himself having declared , 
that he never knew or saw Mr. Campbell, and there being 
no record of any such painter. There appear to have been 
two portraits of the Campbell type, probably the work of 
some English engraver about the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary War in anticipation of a demand for portraits of 
the rebellious American leader. They form a distin& and 
well-established type, however, as marked as in the case 
of portraits engraved from the original paintings from life 
(Fig. 7): Eugene Du Simitiere, portrait painter, designer, 
naturalist, and, historical student, made the first profile 
portrait of Washington, probably from life. William Dun- 
lap, an American artist, made a pastel portrait when he 
was only seventeen years old, Washington giving him a 
sitting at headquarters near Princeton. The portraits of 
Washington drawn from life by Joseph Wright present 
another type, much in favor with the early engravers, 
Robert Edge Pine, who came from England to America for 
the express purpose of painting historical portraits, had a 
sitting from Washington, who wrote to Francis Hopkinson, 
in the celebrated letter of May 16,1785, from MountVernon: 

“Tn for a penny, in for a pound,’ is an old adage. I am 





Fig. 3 — WAsHINGTON tN Roman Dress 
A colored line engraving. There are only three copies of this print known. 
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so hackneyed to the touches of the painter’s pencil that I 
am now altogether at their beck and sit like patience on a 
monument whilst they are delineating the lines of my face. 
_,. At first I was as impatient at the request, and: as 
restive under the operation, as a colt is of the saddle. The 
next time I admitted very reluctantly, but with less 
flouncing. Now no dray moves more readily to the Thill, 
than I do to the Painter’s Chair.” 

The Gilbert Stuart portrait of Washington, which is 
familiar to everybody, has probably been engraved more 
than any other type, and it may truthfully be said that 
most of the early engravings after Stuart failed to render 
the spirit of the originals. Of the several portraits painted 
by Stuart the one purposely left unfinished, with that of 
Martha Washington, is the best known. When that was 
acquired for the Boston Athenaeum by popular subscrip- 
tion, the price of $1,500 paid for it seemed reasonable, but 
is less than has been paid for an engraving of Washington 
since. The familiar ‘““Lansdowne Portrait’’ is said to have 
been painted by Stuart after Washington had given but 
a single sitting, the figure being painted afterward from a 
model who was shorter than Washington. 

It is impossible here to enumerate all the engravers who 
have made portraits from the paintings already discussed, 
or from the paintings of Edward Savage, James Peale, 
Madame De Brehan, Christian Gulager, John Trumbull, 
Archibald Robertson, Walter Robertson, Adolph Ulric 
Wertmuller, Rembrandt Peale, William Birch, James 
Sharples, and Charles Balthazar Julien Fevret De Saint 
Memin. The last named, who executed hundreds of what are 
known as the “St. Memin portraits” for notable families in 
the Thirteen States, made life-size portraits by means of a 
mechanical invention called a physionotrace. An arm of 
this machine, run over the profile, accurately and mathe- 
matically reproduced the features. By means of a panto- 
graph these life-size tracings were reduced to the size of 
plate desired, the portrait being on copper in a circle a 
little more than two inches in diameter. This was then 
worked up by the graver and roulette, a machine invented 
by St. Memin for shading. Other engravings were made 
from the sculptures of Houdon and Ceracchi (the only 
ones for which Washington posed) and from statuary by 
Greenough, Canova, Mills, and others. 

One of the most interesting of the German portraits of 
Washington is the rare engraving of George Washington, 
Général en Chef, der Vereinigten Americanis- 
chen Colonien, to which is attached the name 
of the engraver, T. J. Schmidt, of Berlin. It 
represents the head and shoulders of Wash- 
Ington in uniform on an oval panel surround- 
ed by an architectural frame and set into a 
wall of stone. The face is exceedingly youthful 
and the hair, which comes from under a 
tricorne surmounted by a cockade, is bobbed 
in the most approved modern fashion. Another 
German print which appears in several varia- 
tions, in line, mezzotint, and stipple engrav- 
ing, is that executed by J. Martin Will, after 
the portrait painted by Alexander Campbell 
(Fig. 7). In this, Washington is represented 
with full figure, in uniform and cocked hat, 





Fig. 4— GeorceE WASHINGTON 
The only known portrait in oil 
by James Sharples. Painted in 


1796. 





full face, on a remarkable horse, advancing to right, with a 
drawn sword invhis right hand. In the distance a battle is in 
progress, upon which Washington turns his back, appar- 
ently in order to have his picture taken. At the extreme 
left appears a tree (in some of the impressions a grove) 
and the horse is rearing, his diminutive head and thin neck 
apparently being overbalanced by his heavy tail. The date 
of these prints is about 1778. 

An oil painting, unsigned, but attributed to Robert 
Edge Pine, an artist who was born in London in 1730 
and died in Philadelphia in 1788, is the only one known in 
which the commander-in-chief of the Continental forces 
is also represented as the admiral of the fleet (Fig. 2). 
The portrait is full length, facing front, the Father of His 
Country standing with legs crossed, beside a large rock 
on which rests his right arm, his left holding a field tele- 
scope. Washington wears a long blue coat, brown waist- 
coat, knee breeches, and white stockings, and turns his 
back on the navy, which is composed of a yacht under full 
sail in the harbor which forms the background. 

The portrait of Washington in armor is an exceedingly 
rare print (Fig. 3). Only two other copies of this are known, 
which were in the collections of Amor L. Hollingsworth of 
Milton, Mass., and of Chief Justice James T. Mitchell of 
Pennsylvania. The title :reads: “The true Portraiture of 
his Excellency George Washington, Esqr. In the Roman 
Dress, as ordered by Congress for the Monument to be 
erected in Philadelphia to perpetuate to posterity the 
man who Commanded the American Forces through the 
late glorious Revolution.” The armor looks medieval 
rather than Roman and the wheel spurs are suggestive of 
any but the Roman cavalry. Washington, bareheaded and 
facing front, has his left arm akimbo, while his right holds 
a slender pike. In the background a battle is in progress 
and a nondescript helmet and gloves are on the ground 
at the left. | 

James Sharples, born in England in 1761, came to this 
country in 1796, in which year he painted a portrait of the 
President, this being the last sitting Washington ever gave 
to a painter. The portrait (Fig. 4) is a profile to left, bust 
length in oval, black coat, white lace frill and collar. The 
face is in fine flesh tint. This is the only known Sharples’ 
portrait of Washington, and was formerly the property 
of George Washington Parke Custis. Later it was owned 
by the late General Berry of Baltimore. The portrait is 
extraordinary in that it differs from any 
of the well-known attitudes of Washington, 
but in a letter about it George W. P. Custis 
wrote to a friend: “I assured Lord Napier . . . 
that the Sharples was the best likeness of the 
man extant. Trumbull for the figure, Stuart 
for the head, and Sharples for the expression, 
and you have all you can have of the portrait- 
ure of Washington.” P 

The collecting of Washington portraits is 
a fascinating pursuit, but to,secure good ex- 
amples of original paintings requires a long 
purse. Undoubtedly this is a class of material 
which will never seriously depreciate in value. 
Even a good collection of reproductions is 
worth having, as showing the different types. 
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Fig. 2— Wasutncton aT Mount VERNON 
An unsigned oil painting attributed to Robert Edge Pine (7730-7788). 16% 
inches high; 134 inches wide. 


of newly discovered portraits might now be added. The 
collector of Washington portraits who goes into the matter 
thoroughly, however, will need both Baker and the Grolier 


Club book. If he finds a Washington portrait which is de- 


scribed in neither of these, of a date prior to 1880, he has 
something fairly worth while. 

The first authentic portrait of Washington was painted 
by Charles Willson Peale, who had some instruction under 
John Singleton Copley in Boston, and who studied in 
London under Benjamin West. Peale was in the Conti- 
nental Army, and it is related that, in 1777, while the 
artist was completing a miniature for Mrs. Washington, 
Washington gave him sittings at odd moments during the 
campaign. While sitting for this portrait at a farmhouse 
near Skippack Creek, Pennsylvania, Washington, who was 
on the bed (the artist occuping the only chair in the room) 
received some dispatches from an orderly. He glanced at 
them, and went on with the sitting, apparently uncon- 
cerned. The dispatches announced the capture of General 
Burgoyne. A copy from this portrait, with the erroneous 
title, “Washington at the age of twenty-five,” appears in 
Irving’s Life of Washington. Peale painted fourteen por- 
traits of Washington from life, the last, done in the 
autumn of 1795, now in the gallery of the New York 
Historical Society. From these different portraits hundreds 
of engravings were,made, some by Peale himself. Many of 
them the work of French, German, or English engravers are 


oes 


hardly recognizable as that of the Father of His Country. 

The portraits of Washington “Drawn from the life, by 
Alexander Campbell of Williamsburg in Virginia” are re- 
garded as fictitious, Washington himself having declared. 
that he never knew or saw Mr. Campbell, and there being 
no record of any such painter. There appear to have been 
two portraits of the Campbell type, probably the work of 
some English engraver about the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary War in anticipation of a demand for portraits of 
the rebellious American leader. They form a distiné& and 
well-established type, however, as marked as in the case 
of portraits engraved from the original paintings from life 
(Fig. 7): Eugene Du Simitiere, portrait painter, designer, 
naturalist, and, historical student, made the first profile 
portrait of Washington, probably from life. William Dun- 
lap, an American artist, made a pastel portrait when he 
was only seventeen years old, Washington giving him a 
sitting at headquarters near Princeton. The portraits of 
Washington drawn from life by Joseph Wright present 
another type, much in favor with the early engravers. 
Robert Edge Pine, who came from England to America for 
the express purpose of painting historical portraits, had a 
sitting from Washington, who wrote to Francis Hopkinson, 
in the celebrated letter of May 16,1785, from Mount Vernon: 

“Tn for a penny, in for a pound,’ is an old adage. I am 





Fig. 3 — WAsHINGTON IN Roman Dress 
A colored line engraving. There are only three copies of this print known. 
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so hackneyed te zhe touches of the painter’s pencil that I 
am now altogether at their beck and sit like patience on a 
monument whilst they are delineating the lines of my face. 
_, . At first I was as impatient at the request, and’ as 
restive under the operation, as a colt is of the saddle. The 
next time I admitted very reluctantly, but with less 
flouncing. Now no dray moves more readily to the Thill, 
than I do to the Painter’s Chair.” 

The Gilbert Stuart portrait of Washington, which is 
familiar to everybody, has probably been engraved more 
than any other type, and it may truthfully be said that 
most of the early engravings after Stuart failed to render 
the spirit of the originals. Of the several portraits painted 
by Stuart the one purposely left unfinished, with that of 
Martha Washington, is the best known. When that was 
acquired for the Boston Athenaeum by popular subscrip- 
tion, the price of $1,500 paid for it seemed reasonable, but 
is less than has been paid for an engraving of Washington 
since. The familiar “Lansdowne Portrait”’ is said to have 
been painted by Stuart after Washington had given but 
a single sitting, the figure being painted afterward from a 
model who was shorter than Washington. 

It is impossible here to enumerate all the engravers who 
have made portraits from the paintings already discussed, 
or from the paintings of Edward Savage, James Peale, 
Madame De Brehan, Christian Gulager, John Trumbull, 
Archibald Robertson, Walter Robertson, Adolph Ulric 
Wertmuller, Rembrandt Peale, William Birch, James 
Sharples, and Charles Balthazar Julien Fevret De Saint 
Memin. The last named, who executed hundreds of what are 
known as the “St. Memin portraits” for notable families in 
the Thirteen States, made life-size portraits by means of a 
mechanical invention called a physionotrace. An arm of 
this machine, run over the profile, accurately and mathe- 
matically reproduced the features. By means of a panto- 
graph these life-size tracings were reduced to the size of 
plate desired, the portrait being on copper in a circle a 
little more than two inches in diameter. This was then 
worked up by the graver and roulette, a machine invented 
by St. Memin for shading. Other engravings were made 
from the sculptures of Houdon and Ceracchi (the only 
ones for which Washington posed) and from statuary by 
Greenough, Canova, Mills, and others. 

One of the most interesting of the German portraits of 
Washington is the rare engraving of George Washington, 
Général en Chef, der Vereinigten Americanis- 
chen Colonien, to which is attached the name 
of the engraver, T. J. Schmidt, of Berlin. It 
represents the head and shoulders of Wash- 
ington in uniform on an oval panel surround- 
ed by an architectural frame and set into a 
wall of stone. The face is exceedingly youthful 
and the hair, which comes from under a 
tricorne surmounted by a cockade, is bobbed 
inthe most approved modern fashion. Another 
German print which appears in several varia- 
tions, in line, mezzotint, and stipple engrav- 
ing, is that executed by J. Martin Will, after 
the portrait painted by Alexander Campbell 
(Fig. z). In this, Washington is represented 
with full figure, in uniform and cocked hat, 





Fig. 4— Grorce WASHINGTON 
The only known portrait in oil 
by James Sharples. Painted in 
1796. 





full face, on a remarkable horse, advancing to right, with a 
drawn sword in‘his right hand. In the distance a battle is in 
progress, upon which Washington turns his back, appar- 
ently in order to have his picture taken. At the extreme 
left appears a tree (in some of the impressions a grove) 
and the horse is rearing, his diminutive head and thin neck 
apparently being overbalanced by his heavy tail. The date 
of these prints is about 1778. 

An oil painting, unsigned, but attributed to Robert 
Edge Pine, an artist who was born in London in 1730 
and died in Philadelphia in 1788, is the only one known in 
which the commander-in-chief of the Continental forces 
is also represented as the admiral of the fleet (Fig. 2). 
The portrait is full length, facing front, the Father of His 
Country standing with legs crossed, beside a large rock 
on which rests his right arm, his left holding a field tele- 
scope. Washington wears a long blue coat, brown waist- 
coat, knee breeches, and white stockings, and turns his 
back on the navy, which is composed of a yacht under full 
sail in the harbor which forms the background. 

The portrait of Washington in armor is an exceedingly 
rare print (Fig. 7). Only two other copies of this are known, 
which were in the colleétions of Amor L. Hollingsworth of 
Milton, Mass., and of Chief Justice James T. Mitchell of 
Pennsylvania. The title:reads: “The true Portraiture of 
his Excellency George Washington, Esqr. In the Roman 
Dress, as ordered by Congress for the: Monument to be 
erected in Philadelphia to perpetuate to posterity the 
man who Commanded the American Forces through the 
late glorious Revolution.” The armor looks medieval 
rather than Roman and the wheel spurs are suggestive of 
any but the Roman cavalry. Washington, bareheaded and 
facing front, has his left arm akimbo, while his right holds 
a slender pike. In the background a battle is in progress 
and a nondescript helmet and gloves are on the ground 
at the left. 

James Sharples, born in England in 1761, came to this 
country in 1796, in which year he painted a portrait of the 
President, this being the last sitting Washington ever gave 
to a painter. The portrait (Fig. 4) is a profile to left, bust 
length in oval, black coat, white lace frill and collar. The 
face is in fine flesh tint. This is the only known Sharples’ 
portrait of Washington, and was formerly the property 
of George Washington Parke Custis. Later it was owned 
by the late General Berry of Baltimore. The portrait is 
extraordinary in that it differs from any 
of the well-known attitudes of Washington, 
but in a letter about it George W. P. Custis 
wrote to a friend: “I assured Lord Napier . . . 
that the Sharples was the best likeness of the 
man extant. Trumbull for the figure, Stuart 
for the head, and Sharples for the expression, 
and you have all you can have of the portrait- 
ure of Washington.” P 

The collecting of Washington portraits is 
a fascinating pursuit, but to,secure good ex- 
amples of original paintings requires a long 
purse. Undoubtedly this is a class of material 
which will never seriously depreciate in value. 
Even a good collection of reproductions is 
worth having, as showing the different types. 
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Antiques Abroad 


(abbages and Kings 


By Arruur Haypen 


YONDON: There has, of late, been quite an out- 
burst of scientific research concerning antiques and 
their preservation by the English art authorities. 
Two reports have been published by the Department of 
Scientific Research on the cleaning and restoring of 
museum exhibits and 
these deal with prints, 
objects of stone, earthen- 
ware, silver, bronze, iron, 
lead, copper, and wood. 
Collotype illustrations 
show results achieved. 
Spearheads and bronze 
coins brought to the lab- 
oratory, apparently un- 
fit for exhibit, were re- 
stored to their original 
appearance. 

A Committee has been 
appointed by the Royal 
Academy consisting not 
only of scientists, but of 
artists to report on the 
Kine Curistian IV or Denmark _ best methods of cleaning 

yivonsdava sill ON pictures. No one 

A severtcenh cotry cagretng ®Y method can be applied to 

all pictures. A knowledge 
of the methods of the particular artist as to the pigments, 
mediums and varnishes he used is necessary. Without this 
knowledge a rash experiment may, in a few minutes, des- 
troy a valuable masterpiece. Among other recommenda- 
tions is one that applies to quackery in general. “No coun- 
tenance should be given to secret methods.” All custodians 
of public galleries should be free to discuss with artists, 
scientists and others whose knowledge should be of service. 

Some years ago a great firm in London was trusted to 
clean Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s “Briar Rose.” The man 
who undertook the work passed a damp sponge over the 
picture. He cleaned the dirt off and the pigment, too. It 
happened to be a water-colour drawing. Lord Leighton’s 
tresco at the Victoria and Albert Museum is well known. 
It was cleaned, a short time since, by an expert cleaner, a 
lover of art and a chemist. Unfortunately he applied am- 
monia to the surface with resultant injury to some of the 
delicate painting, as he was unaware that the artist had 
used spirit fresco and repainted certain portions on top of 
this. Then the museum authorities called in Mr. James 
Ward, who assisted Leighton in painting his fresco, and 
happily the decoration is now restored. 

All this is by way of illustrating how careful private 
owners ought to be in allowing so called picture cleaners or 
restorers to tamper with old pictures. ; 

Holland: Recently, in Amsterdam, a fine portrait of 
Christian IV of Denmark was picked up in an obscure 





shop. Danes the world over remember Christian IV, who 
held his revels at Rosenborg Castle at Copenhagen, who 
fought sea fights as valiantly as the old Vikings, who sailed 
with a company of adventurers round the North Cape and 
who was as hardy as Drake and Raleigh, whose contem- 
porary he was. Americans will know him best in Longfel. 
low’s translation from the Danish of Johannes Evald, which 
runs: “King Christian stood by the lofty mast 
In mist and smoke; 
His sword was hammering so fast, 
Through Gothic helm and skull it passed; 


Then sunk each hostile hulk and mast 
In mist and smoke.” 


This national anthem, sung by mild, blue-eyed, fair-haired 
Danish sons of the sea, has enough blood and thunder in it 
to make up a five reeled cinema shocker. But they sing it 
with a certain awe, perhaps with far off thoughts turned to 
the northlands of five centuries ago. 

And here is old Christian IV done in copper by a con- 
temporary artist. The technique is interesting. Copper 
plate engraving, is done, as one’s visiting card plate is cut, 
in reverse. But here, just for the love of it, the old engraver 
cut his copper to look like a print and filled in his lines and 
dots with black composition. That was his whim. Now it 
comes to hand three centuries afterwards to grace a stout- 
hearted Danish gentleman’s collection. 

Vienna: It is hopeful to find that high prices have been 
obtained for English and French eighteenth century en- 
gravings here at auction 
sales. So high were some 4 
of the prices that certain a 
English dealers could not : 
compete. Until quite re- 
cently Vienna and Buda- 
Pesth werea happy hunt- 
ing ground for collectors 
with well-lined purses, or 
even with modest sums 
for outlay on works of 
art. Now this seems to be 
changed, Austria is rap- 
idly becoming her old 
self again, and as at these 
sales most of the buyers 
were Viennese, it would 
appear to be a happy 
omen. 

Treasures from Italy: 
Every visitor to Italy in 
the winter brings home 2 


some art object, some- Oak Cuatr (English, late seventeenth 
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times good, sometimes, century) oll 
ope | Chairs of this type are found in 
indifferent, and more farmhouses in Lancashire and York- 


often than not spurious. shire. 
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From the good, I illustrate a jewel chest from northern 
Italy, which is in original condition. It was the forerunner 
of the modern safe. Indeed, as closed, it shows quite the 
frowning visage of its steel successor, and, when open, its 
upper flap with its metal protection suggests some cunning 
device of modernity. In the main, the decorations are gold 
and silver on a black ground. This, however, is not an 
ornate specimen, as some jewel cabinets are exquisitely 
inlaid with ebony and different colored woods and with 


silver and ivory. 


But it has one outstanding feature: it has not been re- 
stored or tampered with. A great many cabinets of this 
nature are fabricated, but in general they may be identi- 


fied by the absence of a set 
of double doors and pro- 
tective locks and flanges in 
the interior. A good deal of 
artifice having been given 
to make the exterior im- 
posing and with a great 
deal of artistry applied to 
the front of the interior, 
they pass as old. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to say 
straight off whether they 
are fabrications. Genera- 
tions of fakers have been at 
work producing the old de- 
signs in Italy. There is quite 
an industry. But with the 
knowledge of what old ex- 
amples are, and after the 
handling of many speci- 
mens, the collector acquires 
an instinct which cannot be 
outwitted by a fake of the 
mechanical order. But in re- 
gard to a super-fake by an 
artist,itis then that he must 
be on his guard, for the artist 
possibly loves his work, and 
in his way is a creator rather 
than a copyist. And _ this 
opens up the question as to 
whether such pieces are not 
legitimate works of art. The 








IraL1AN Jewet Cuest (c. 7650) 
The forerunner of the modern safe. 


answer is simple. They are legitimate if sold as modern, 
but if they have the marks of age cunningly added and 
are sold as antique they become illegitimate and outcast. 
_ English provincial chairs: Collectors are always search- 
ing in England for country styles that never came to Lon- 
don. I illustrate such a type of chair. Of such pieces there 
are hardly two alike, because the local cabinet maker had 
his whims and his caprices and seemingly loved to give 
them full play. Only in the north of England are chairs of 
this character to be found, and they are rapidly disap- 
pearing from the farmhouses and the houses of the smaller 


proprietors. 


; They originated in Yorkshire and Lancashire and some- 
times are found in Cheshire. One remarkable fact is that 


no armchairs were ever made in this design. There are 











always pendulous bells or acorns as ornaments hanging 
from the top rail, and the lower portion of the chair back 
and the lines of the design are always broken by circular 
ornament and never in one circular sweep. Often, as in the 
example illustrated, flat baluster ornament, in the nature of 
spindles, is affixed to the uprights. One is curious to know 
whether such chairs ever came to America with English 
emigrants to become transformed in native designs. 


CONCERNING ITALIAN SILVER LUSTRE 
England versus Italy as to Origin* 


Everybody loves a lover. Hence one feels drawn to ad- 
miration in regard to the gift to the Art Institute of 
Chicago, received from Miss 
Kate S. Buckingham, of the 
fine collection of Italian 
pant silver-lustre ware, the work 
pee toe of Giustiani of Naples so 
assiduously collected on the 
spot by Mr. Edward Crown- 
inshield of Stockbridge, 
Mass. As works of art the 
collector recognizes them 
and loves them. Similarly 
the donor loves them, and 
gave what she loved, and 
we too should love them for 
their exquisite feeling and 
perfection of technique. 
Now a question has arisen 
as to date and origin. It is 
asked whether, somewhere 
in Staffordshire, this deco- 
ration with silver lustre 
originated in the latter years 
of the eighteenth century, 
or whether it first saw light 
in Italy at a slightly earlier 
date and somehow got to 
England. And there is the 
thought, too, that it may 
have enjoyed a simultane- 
ous discovery or that it may 
have been taken both by 
Staffordshire and Italy from 
a common source. At once 
let us dismiss from our minds gold-lustre, the Purple of 
Cassius. That, too, is a tangled story; but let it pass. 
What is silver lustre ware, so-called? First, it is not 
silver. There was an old process of painting the silver as 
an amalgam exactly as gilding is done, but merely as a 
coating of silver fired on the ware. This was in early 
nineteenth-century days and has come to the front again 
now with imports from Europe on glass and on vases and 
teapots from Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, etc., and it pur- 
ports to be something new. 
Silver-lustre is an adaptation of platinum, and it is not 
known who was the first potter to use it. Naturally, it 
cannot be earlier in date than the year when platinum was 


*See Did England Ortginate Modern Lustre? Antiques for December, 1923 


(Vol. IV, p. 270). 
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discovered as a new metal. These are the successive dates: 
its chemical individuality was established by Scheffer in 
1752, by Marggraft in 1757, and by Bergmann in 1777. 
Achard followed on by making the first platinum crucible 
in 1784. In 1800, Knight, of London, published all that 
was known of the use of platinum in manufacture. 

In 1804 John Aynsley of Lane End, Staffordshire, made 
considerable silver lustre ware. In 1810 Peter Warburton 
of Staffordshire took out a patent for decorating china 
earthenware or glass with platinum. There is a dated 
piece of silver lustre “Richard Bacchus 1810” stamped 
with the Wood and Caldwell mark (of Staffordshire). — 

So, therefore, the Italian pieces discussed in ANTIQUES 
must. be not later than 1810, as a proven date by a dated 
piece, and should be, if they demand priority well estab- 
lished, occur before 1804 or even before 1800. 

Let us examine the character, first, of the pieces them- 
selves; second, of the type of decoration applied to them. 

The illustration herewith shows what Josiah Wedg- 
wood was doing about 1790-1795. This is cream ware, 
that is, earthenware decorated with colour and not silver 
lustre. The silver lustre decoration of the Italian examples 
particularly the vase with the Medusa heads* is strikingly 
like Wedgwood’s model. I am prepared to admit that 
Wedgwood copied the classic and therefore copied Italy. 
But how does it come about that his copy, if it was a 
copy, is better modelled than the Giustiani one *with 
silver lustre decoration? Both modeling and decoration 
in the latter are alike. Again I am prepared to admit 
that they may have both copied from a common source. 
Giustiani from his Italian originals and Wedgwood from 
the same source, the former adding silver lustre and the 
latter pigment. 

But without any sinister comment, the turning of the 
heads to the front by Giustiani looks suspiciously like the 
work of the copyist who wanted to be original in some- 
thing, and that was his error in taste. 

Other decorations and other models of Giustiani show 





*Figure 5, p. 272, ANTIQUES as:before. 

TAs noted in the article referred to, this particular piece is—even to the heads 
of the Medusae—a very faithful copy of the form of the fourth century Apulian 
Volute-Krater. See Figure 158 of Buschor’s Greek Vase Painting.—Ep. 


—— 









Wepcwoop Cream Ware (4790-7795) 


distinét German influence. Perhaps someone will come 
along with a German prototype which brought platinum 
within the reach of Wedgwood and of Giustiani. But old 
Josiah Wedgwood was a great chemist, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and the inventor of the pyrometer to 
determine. temperature in the kilns. I should not like 
Staffordshire to be robbed of her credit for the first use of 
silver lustre. It may be: one is prepared to admit anything 
on proofs. But the “‘resist” patterns, the canary colored 
and the blue, those peculiarly subtle usages of the platinum . 
lustre is where she excels. Where are these elsewhere? 





Current Books 


Any book reviewed or mentioned in AntTIQUES may be purchased through this magazine. Address the Book Department. 


Historic Texti1E Fasrics. By R. Glazier. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
120 pages; 4 color plates and over 2co other illustrations. Price, $8.00. 


Tue Cuintz Book. By Maclver Percival. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 103 pages; 4 color plates, and 36 other illustrations. Price, $5.00. 


ERE are two worthwhile companion books which, if accom- 

panied by a rug book, a tapestry book, and something con- 
cerning lace and embroidery, would supply the collector with a 
pretty complete textile first aid—and at a price well within rea- 
son. What the average person requires for reference book is 
something that will supply him promptly with accurate general 
information, from which his direction in search of more spe- 
cific details shall be made plain. This requirement, if met, de- 
mands, on the author’s part, an ability to plan his work clearly, 
to express himself briefly but sufficiently, to select his illustra- 
tions with judgment, and not by accident, and to supply such 


indices and bibliographies as shall make easy the course of 
reference whether backward or forward. 

Both the works under consideration exemplify success in all 
of these aspects of book preparation. Richard Glazier, author of 
Textile Fabrics, was, at the time of his death, headmaster of the 
Municipal School of Art in Manchester, England. In his book 
he approaches his task like a trained and successful teacher. At 
the outset he limits the field of his discussion. Carpets, embroid- 
eries, and tapestries he leaves out of account, and proposes to 
treat only of the smaller-patterned fabrics, such as brocades and 
damasks. A chapter on printed, dyed, and stencilled fabrics 1s 
added. This field is, however, more fully covered in Mr. Percival’s 
Chintz Book. : 

An understanding of textiles depends upon an understanding 
of materials, of the fundamentals of production methods, and of 
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attern. The first two are more or less general. Analysis of pat- 
tern, however, gives us our recognition of textile nationality, and 
some part of our appreciation of textile quality. The study requi- 
site to its understanding carries us back to the Coptic designs of 
Egypt in the early Christian centuries, thence to the stuffs worn 
jn or near the capital of Byzantium from the sixth century to the 
tenth, and thence again into Europe proper with its velvets and 
brocades of Italy, Spain, and France, from the fifteenth century 
to the nineteenth; and—collateral with them—the marvelous 
loom products of Japan and China. 

That is much ground to cover in less than six score pages of 
text and illustration. The author of Textile Fabrics, however, is 
not tempted into side paths, nor does he indulge in literary 
rhapsody. Not once does he inform us that “we can almost see in 
imagination. . . .” Omission of that favorite device of retrospec- 
tive authors is a great saver of space. 

In The Chintz Book Mr. Percival experiences one vision of 
“dark gleaming mahogany, honey colored oak, walnut of mysteri- 
ous grain, reflecting in their polished surfaces, etc.”; but he re- 
covers from it almost immediately and, thereafter, produces a 
readable and informing book, addressed, as he says, mainly to 
lovers of old furniture who like to see their treasures in the setting 
best suited to them; because, for certain kinds of old furniture, 
the right chintz is undoubtedly the most successful background. 

Chintz, be it remarked, means “colored” or “variegated.” 
Chintzes, in so far as we are concerned, are of East Indian origin 
and date from their legalized importation into England in 1631. 
These Indian chintzes were something of a craze in seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Europe. 

Of how, in due time, home woven cottons were hand printed 
in England, of how processes of invention made possible the 
pictorial chintzes of Georgian England and the toiles de Jouy of 
France, the book tells us at sufficient length, yet without undue 
emphasis upon technical detail. Those who wish to pursue the 
subject further are supplied with a brief bibliography. 

Both Historic Textile Fabrics and The Chintz Book are well 
illustrated with plates, which are given an accessible textual 
analysis. 


Decorative Furniture. By George Leland Hunter. Philadelphia and London: 
J. B. Lippincott Company; 480 pages, more than goo illustrations, 23 in 
color. Limited edition. Price, $25.00. 


A PROPER estimate of such a book as this depends upon an 
understanding of its intention; to whom it is addressed, 
and why. In the present instance Mr. Hunter applies to his work 
the descriptive sub-title of “a picture book of the beautiful forms 
of all ages and all periods.” That puts the case exactly. This is a 
picture book rather than a formal and critical history, and its 
illustrations show evidence of having been selected primarily for 
their decorative interest and only incidentally for their value as 
elements in a stylistic sequence. 

Such a basis of choice appears entirely reasonable, particularly 
when it is realized that the material which here constitutes an 
imposing volume was, for the most part, originally published in 
a trade publication, Good Furniture Magazine. The primary 
appeal of the book, therefore, is to the furniture manufaéturer, 
the designer, the decorator, the seeker after ideas and motives 
for new productions. As a source “book for designs Decorative 
Furniture can hardly escape wide adoption. The illustrations 
are, in general, sufficiently large and sufficiently clear to offer a 
very satisfactory conception of the originals from which they have 
been taken. In some cases, too, details in larger scale are shown. 

Another helpful feature, particularly for designers and deco- 
tators, is found in the inclusion of photographs of interiors— 
ancient and modern—in which different furniture types have 
been advantageously utilized. Such illustrations add value to 
the piéturing of individual specimens, for they make the neces- 


sary contact between particular design and general grouping and 
help the visualization of style as a matter of totalities rather than 
of single details. 

Of text there is just sufficient to serve as introductory com- 
ment, to supply limiting dates and to emphasize dominant char- 
acteristics of design in different periods. This is a necessary pro- 
cedure in a book which proposes to picture the furniture of all 
civilized lands and times—from the days of Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, and Rome, through the Byzantine age, and again 
through successive stages of European development, down into 
the depths of American Mission and European Art Nouveau and 
up again to present-day tendencies—and which succeeds amaz- 
ingly in fulfilling the requirement set. 

As has been previously suggested, however, Decorative Furni- 
ture is rather a book for the seeker after inspiration than for the 
seeker after knowledge. It is not, in any real sense, a history of 
furniture: for that function its selection of examples is too hetero- 
geneous. Neither can it qualify as authoritative. Its range is too 
wide, its approach too superficial to permit of definitive exacti- 
tudes. Similarly, its selection and arrangement of pictures are too 
indiscriminate and its illustrative legends often either too vague 
or too inaccurate to be entirely trustworthy. 

On page 37, for example, the attribution of a Greek grave 
stele to the “fifteenth” century B.C. will carry to the thoughtful 
student its own correction from accompanying examples attri- 
buted to the fourth century. The mistake is possibly a matter of 
typographical error, and not to be unduly criticized. But there 
is carelessness in describing an ivy-crowned Bacchus head (p. 58) 
as an “ivy-covered nymph”; and there is serious carelessness in 
ascribing to the “middle of the eighteenth century” (p. 305) the 
paintings of the three great Dutchmen, Vermeer (7632-7675), 
de Hooch (7637-7687), and Terburg (7677-7687). That the 
mantel mirror (p. 375) described as English and of “about 1775,” 
really dates from fifteen years later and was probably made in 
France, is a discovery which postdates the publication of the 
book:* hence the author is not to be criticized for error in that 
respect. Yet the designation (pp. 412-413) of several pieces of 
Hepplewhite, late Sheraton and fairly advanced Empire furni- 
ture as “ancient English and American” is not only vague but 
likely to prove confusing. 

If exact and careful thinking, rigorous proportioning of parts, 
and painstaking arrangement of sequential things in actual se- 
quence were all important aspects of a picture book, the lack of 
them in Decorative Furniture might be further dilated upon and 
further exemplified. But to what advantage? Despite grave de- 
fects, the work bears witness to an extraordinary industry, a 
catholic taste and a wide diversification of knowledge on the part 
of its author. It is, further, a monument to the courage and ideal- 
ism of the publishing houses whose combined effort made pos- 
sible a production at once so richly profuse in fine illustrations 
and so reasonable in price. 


*See Antiques for January, 1924 (Vol. V, p. 12). 





Questions and Answers 


Questions for answer in this column should be written clearly on one side of the 
paper only, and should be addressed to the Queries Editor. 

All descriptions of objects needing classification or attribution should include 
exact details of size, color, material, and derivation, and should, if possible, be ac- 
companied by photographs. All proper names quoted should be printed in capital 
letters to facilitate identification. 

Answers by mail cannot be undertaken, but photographs and other illustrative 
material needed for identification will be returned when stamps are supplied. 

Attempts at valuation ANTIQUES considers outside its province. 


108. H. B. G., Ohio, has a grandfather’s clock of walnut with solid brass 
face, decorations in relief and name “Peter Stretch” on face. He 
wishes to know the date and place of manufacture. 

There was a Peter Stretch working in Philadelphia from 1750- 
1780 who is probably the maker sought. 
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ANNOUNCING | 


eAntiques at Auction 


Tuespay, February 19, 1924 





at II A.M. 






R. REID will continue his periodical auction sales 
M of antiques on above date by offering many excep- 

tional pieces acquired within the past few weeks, 
which include a Walnut Highboy of unusual lines and 
which has just come from our workshop refinished; Slope- 
top Mahogany Desk, Console and Two-leaf Mahogany 
Breakfast Tables; Empire Sofa, in mahogany, with claw 
feet; Windsor Settees, some with chairs to match; Antique 
Shaving Stands; Chests of Drawers in cherry and ma- 
hogany; Inlaid Sheraton Corner Cupboard; Swell-front 
Mahogany Bureau; Girandole Mirror, in gold, eagle dec- 
orations;, Grandfather Clock, in: mahogany, also one in 
maple; old Sewing Stand, inlaid, oftagonal Domino top; 
Bird’s-eye Maple Stand and Swell Drawers; Sets of Winds- 
or Chairs, in browns, blues, and greens, original stencilling; 
Queen Anne Chairs; Hepplewhite Table, oval drawer 
ends, tapered legs; Betsy Ross Sideboard, in mahogany, 
4 columns, carved panels and claw feet—a most desirable 
antique piece; old Colonial Mirrors; Bohemian Glass; 
Liqueur Set in Case; Pewter Plates; Lustre Pieces; old 
Blue Plates; Candelabra, single and in sets; Four Poster 
Maple Bed; Staffordshire China; Bohemian Ruby Wine 
Set, with Decanter; Silver Teaspoons; Cameo Brooches 
and Rings; French Mantel Clock; some old Cradles; 
Mahogany Pie Crust Table, etc. 





























ALSO 


Oriental Rugs and Tapestries 


IN A MOST COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 






private sale. Among many other fine pieces will be 
found now: a Walnut Highboy 72 inches high, with 
ball and claw foot; a Walnut Secretary with solid col- 
umns; a Beautiful Inlaid Desk; Two 1800 Chippendale 
Chairs in excellent condition. 
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REID'S 


Antique and Art Galleries 
27-29 AQ. Warren Street 
32-34 Chancery Lane 
TRENTON * NEW JERSEY 


Telephone, 167 H. M. Rep, Auctioneer 





Or Galleries are always open for exhibition and 
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tog. W. S. D., New York, would like to know the dates of John Barr, 


Glasgow, who made a clock very similar to a Wag-on-the-Wal] 
clock. 
There is no record of John Barr in any ox the books consulted, 


110. M. P. T., Pennsylvania, writes for information concerning:— 


(a) The date of an eight-day grandfather clock, bearing the 
name “Solomon Parkes Co., Philadel.” 

(4) The date of a ten-inch toby representing Napoleon, and 
stamped on the bottom 

Napoleon Jug 

Pat. Apl. for 

Alfred * Evans 

Phila. Pa. 

(a) Solomon Parke was a clockmaker in Philadelphia from 
1791 to 1811. 

(4) Messrs. Rittenhouse, Evans & Co. established a pottery at 
Trenton, N. J.,in 1891. Perhaps the Evans in Philadelphia was a 

_ forerunner of this firm. Can anyone help here? 


111, Q.M.A., Kansas, after reading the article, “The Clocks of Lemuel 


Curtis” in the December, 1923, number of ANTIQUES,* wonders 
if a clock in her possession marked “J. Curtis & Co., Cairo, Greene 
Co., N. Y.” was made by a relative of Lemuel Curtis, and if so, 
what its date might be. 

Available clock books make no mention of this Curtis. Perhaps 
some reader who can consult the records of Greene County, New 
York, may be able to throw light on this question. 


112, G. H., Ohio, writes thanking the Queries Editor for help given in the 


November { issue, and asks for further aid in solving the following 
questions:— 


(a) The maker, place of manufacture and date of an old shelf 
clock, veneered rose-wood sides, gold capital and base, a torn 
label reads “Improved thirty hour SS clocks . . . Welch Mfg. 
Co. . .. ille, Conn. U.S. A., . . . anted good.” 

(4) Anything regarding an old steel engraving of John Quincy 
Adams, marked “engraved from picture by G. P. A. Healy, by J. 
Andrews.” 

(c) A ten-inch blue plate, scalloped edge, marked on back with 
scroll “Chinese Pastime.” 

(d) A plate with blue edge, and mark impressed. (Sketch en- 
closed.) ; 

(e) A dark blue plate marked “Ironstone China—R. Walley.” 

(f) Approximate age of a Liverpool pitcher. 

(g) Is a piece of “Cheng Hua” ware Nanking or Nan Kin, or 
are these names synonymous? 

(a) The style of the clock, together with the remnant of a name 
on the label, makes it seem possible that this clock was manufac 
tured by the E. N. Welch Clock Co. of Forestville, Conn. The 
founder of this company died in 1887, aged 78, but the dates ot 
the company’s founding are not available. 

(4) “Joseph Andrews, was born in Hingham, Massachusetts, 
August 17, 1805, and died in Boston, May 7, 1873. He was a skill- 
ful and prolific line engraver, and the proprietor of an extensive 
engraving business.” (Dunlap, The Arts of Design, p. 282.) 

George Peter Alexander Healy was born in Boston, July 15, 
1808, studied in Paris, painted many eminent Americans, and 
died at the age of 82. ‘ 

Weitenkampf, in his American Graphic Art (Holt, 1912) says, 
“Joseph Andrews was best known by his portraits . . . John 
Quincy Adams after Healy being a good example.” 

(c) Perhaps some reader has a plate of this same series with 
the maker’s mark on it. 

(d) This is probably Staffordshire ware, the mark is not regis- 
tered. 

(e) “J. Walley was proprietor of the Villa Pottery, Cobridge, 
England, about the close of the eighteenth century. In 1800 one of 
the family of Warburton took over the pottery.” (Rhead, The 
Earthenware Collector.) 

The editor has been unable to discover anything concerning 
“R. Walley.” It may be noted, however, that there was a Walley 
who, in 1835-1860 was in partnership with one Jones, in the firm 
of Jones and Walley, Cobridge, who made Staffordshire wares. 

(f) Liverpool pitchers of this type may be dated from 1750- 
1850. 





* Vol. IV, p. 281. 
t See Antiques for November, 1923 (Vol. IV, p. 241). 
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(g) Nankin, a port 130 miles from the mouth of the Yangtze 
River, is the name of the city in China whence much Chinese por- 
celain from neighboring factories was, and is, distributed. Nan- 
king is an alternative spelling. Cheng-Hua porcelain is a fifteenth 
century ware of high quality which was manufactured at Ching- 
te-Chen, for which Nankin was a convenient shipping port. It 
should be observed that the Cheng-Hua mark has been liberally 
forged in later productions. 


Answers 


$2. S.S. B., New York (October, 1923, ANTIQUES, p. 188). 


t 


The statement published in the January answer column that 
Hetty R. Littlefield has a print by N. Currier, dated 1846, has 
brought many replies telling of Currier prints of an earlier date. 

A. F. Snow writes that she has a print Brother and Sister, dated 
1842. Helen A. Walker has a print, The Battle of New Orleans, also 
dated 1842. Sara M. Sanders has a print Alice, dated 1844. 

Further search discloses the fact that N. Currier began work in 
1838, and worked by himself until 1862;—that Currier & Ives 
worked from 1862 to 1go1. (Weitenkampf, American Graphic Art, 
p. 193). Mr. Weitenkampf is evidently not positive of his dates, for 
later (p. 255) he says ““Currier and Ives entered the field (of print 
publishing) about 1848.” 

According to Fred J. Peters, J. M. Ives was in the employ of 
N. Currier. Somewhere about 1855 the two formed a partnership, 
and after 1857 no prints appear with the name of N. Currier. 

There seem to be several conflicting dates here. Can anyone 
give the correct information, together with full names of J. M. 
Ives and N. Currier? 


96. X. Y. Z., Rhode Island (January, 1924, ANTIQUES, p. 34). 


Benj. A. Jackson writes that the little dish referred to is a re- 
ceptacle for Clarke’s Fairy Night Lamp which is manufactured in 
London. Mr. Jackson’s company, Geo. L. Claflin Company, 
Wholesale Druggists, has handled the Pyramid Night Lamp for 
more than forty years. 


to1. H.H. C., Massachusetts (January, 1924, ANTIQUES, p. 55). 


Frank K. Swain writes that there was a Robert Parkinson at 
Lancaster, England, who was admitted to the Clockmakers Com- 
pany in 1637. 


105. S. H. K., Pennsylvania (January, 1924, ANTIQUES, p. 36). 


Io¢. 





George S. Mc- 
Kearin writes as 
follows concern- 
ing his previous- 
ly quoted opin- 
ion in regard to 
the possible ori- 
gin of the pitcher 
reprinted _here- 
with:— 

“In my last 
letter I referred 
to the general 
uncertainty as to 
where most of 
theso-called con- 
tact, three sec- 
tion, mold glass 
was made. I men- 
tioned the Ken- 
sington Glass 
Works of Phila- 


delphia as having been credited with the production of some glass of this 
character, and also that certain patterns of this glass, of a style which 
might be termed baroque, had been attributed to some of the glass works 
in the state of Maryland, particularly in Frederick County. I did not 
intend to imply any idea on my part that pitchers of this particular pat- 
tern were a product of the Kensington Works. 

“Since then I have had an opportunity to see and examine the pitcher 
itself, and find it is of the type said to have been made in Frederick Coun- 
ty, Maryland, and the exact duplicate of one which was in-the Sutton 
sale at the American Art Galleries a few years ago. 

“Somewhat to my surprise I found that while, as I surmised, the 
Pitcher is a contaét mold piece, it quite evidently was blown in a two 
section, instead of a three section mold. The similar pitcher in the Sutton 
sale was attributed to Frederick County, Maryland, as was another of 


rather unusual pattern, blown in a contact mold, but three section. It is 


















































AMERICAN & ENGLISH 


Antiques 


384-386 Broapway 


(Northern Boulevard) 


FLUSHING, Lone IsLAND 


SPECIALIST IN COLORED PRINTS BY 


N. CURRIER and 
CURRIER & IVES 


We buy and sell the rare ones. 


Telephone, FLUSHING 5667 


That Old Lamp of Yours! 





You may find it described or pictured 
among the more than four hundred 
rare lighting devices photographed 
on over one hundred plates in 


Colonial Lighting 


By Artuur H. Haywarp 


OT only is this a book of prac- 

tical value to Antique Dealers, 

Collectors, Architects, Interior Deco- 

rators, Illustrators and Designers, but 

it makes an exceptional Gift Book 
for people of refined taste. 


PRICE 


Regular Edition 
Special Edition 


$7.50 
25.00 


PUBLISHED BY 


B. J. BRIMMER CoO., Boston 
. Room 24, 388 Boylston Street 
The only book published devoted entirely to this subject. 





















Antiques 
Reflecting the Back- 


ground of New Eng- 
land History. 


HIPPENDALE round- 

about chair with cab- 
riole leg and ball-and-claw 
foot; one very fine inlaid ma- 
hogany Sheraton dresser, 
four fluted posts, and curly 
maple front to drawers, and 
old brasses; one inlaid cherry 
dresser, old brasses; one 
Hepplewhite field bed, fine fluted foot posts, spade feet, canopy 
frame; one seven post canopy bed, carved and turned head and 
post boards; one double carved pineapple bed with carved head 
board; one beautifully carved black oak bride’s chest, 200 years 
old; oval top, duck foot maple table; one Chinese Chippendale 
scalloped top cherry table; Windsor comb-backarm chair; early 
American Priscilla armchair, extra large turning; one fine dressing 
table, original Stencilling; one bandy leg Dutch table. Brass and 
iron andirons; Sheffield candlesticks; extra fine fluid glass lamps. 
Hitchcock chairs; candlestands; big collection of glassware and 
Currier and Ives prints and samplers. Banjo clock. Quilts. 


E.C. HALL 


145 Longmeadow Street, LONGMEADOW, Mass. 
(On main route from Boston to New York, three blocks from the Springfield line) 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW SIGN!’ 






















































DEEP-CHIMING 


Hall Clocks 


Masterpieces of Combined Art 
and (raftsmanship 


NE of Stowell’s Hall Clocks is a great addi- 

tion to the beauty of the furnishings of a 
home. Our high-grade modern hall clocks will last 
to become family heirlooms. These stately chim- 
ing clocks with wonderful dials have all other 
unique features of the antiques with modern 
exactness and dependability. 
Clock illustrated—Solid mahogany, hand-rubbed 
case, is 89” high, 15’ deep, and 24” wide, fitted 
with firs quality, 3-train “Herschede” move- 
ment, chiming each quarter hour on five tuneful 
tubular bells, the famous Westminster chime, 
and striking the hours; hand engraved silver dial. 
Clock sketched special new size for small homes 

and apartments, Price, $285 
Other Hall Clocks, $745 to $1100 


Desk Clocks, Chiming Mantel Clocks, Banjo Clocks, 
Traveling Clocks, Crystal Clocks are 
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24 WINTER STREET, BosTON 
Fewelers for Over 00 Years 



















also of interest that the pitcher you illustrated came from near the 
Frederick County line, and if the attribution of these pitchers proves 
correct, it may throw light upon the source of certain other interesting 
—— of contact mold glass, blown in two piece instead of three Piece 
molds. 








Audtion Notes 


CALENDAR 
(Sales to be held at galleries unless otherwise noted) 
NEW YORK: AMERICAN Art GALLERIES, 70 East 57th Street, 
January 25 Colleétion of C. & E. Canessa, containing sculpture, 


afternoon and evening _ enamels, paintings, furniture, etc. View from January 
January 26, evening 19. 


January 29, Colored lithographs and paintings from collection of 
evening William Hoegg. View from January 25. 

January 28, 29, 30 Oriental ivories, porcelains, necklaces, jade, stained 
afternoons glass and tapestry panels, from collections of the late 


F. R. Kaldenburg and L. J. Lippman. View from 
January 25. 


January 30, 31 and Herman L. R. Edgar collection of first editions of 
February 1, evenings Thackeray; first editions of other well-known authors, 
also some sporting prints. View from January 25. 
January 31 and Early American furniture; 16th, 17th, and 18th cen, 
February 1 and 2 tury European furniture, porcelains, tiles, silver- 
afternoons bronzes, Flemish tapestries, wall panels by Zuccarelli 
and others. View from January 26. 
Felruary § Part three of the late William F. Gable collection of 
afternoon and evening _historical and literary autographs. View from Feb- 
ruary I. 
February 6 Libraries of the late Col. William Barbour and Julia 
afternoon and evening _—A. Barbour; and of the late J. G. Ward. View from 
February 1. 
February 11-16 French needlework furniture, early American furni- 
afternoons ture, tapestries, household furnishings, from the col- 


lections of the late J. LeRoy White and Mrs. J. E. 
Willard. View from February 7. 


February 18 Etchings by Zorn, McBey, and others; drawings by 
evening Forain, Rodin, and others. View from February 15 

February 19 Etchings ‘and engravings from the Henry Field col- 
evening lection. View from February 15. 

February 20 V. Winthrop Newman collection of drawings of 
evening marine subjects. View from February 1. 

February 21 N. S. Barstow colleétion of naval prints and por- 
eveninz © traits. View from February 15. 

February 20 and 21 Foreign and American paintings. View from Feb- 
evenings ruary 16. 

NEW YORK: Anperson Ga.teries, Park Avenue at 59th Street. 

January 31, February 2 American furniture, glass, etc., from the collection 
afternoons of Miss Cornelia Miller. ; 

February 4, 5 American Books colleéted by E. S. Morton. 
afternoons 

February 6 Bernard Glick collection of hooked rugs. Part one. 
afternoon 

February 7, 8,9 American furniture, objects of art, etc., from the 
afternoons collections of Mrs. L. E. Post and‘others. 

February 11, 12, 13 Part four of the John Quinn library. 
afternoons 

February 14, 15, 16 Antique and modern European furniture, tapestries, 
afternoons etc., from the collections of Mrs. Louise Clopton and 

others. 

February 19 Georgian Silver. 
afternoon 

February 20, 21, 22 Furniture, paintings, tapestries, etc., from the Karl 
afternoons Freund collection. 

February 25, 26 Books on America, especially the early West. 
afternoons 

NEW YORK: CrarkeE GALLERIES, 42 East 58th Street. 

February 1, 2 16thand18th century textiles. View from January 29. 

February 14, 15,16 Italian furniture and works of art. View from Feb- 

ruary 9. 


Felruary 28 32. March 1 Spanish and Italian furniture and works of art. View 
from February 23. 








I. SACK 


8 5 (harles Street 


Some Fine New 
England Furniture 
always on view 


ANTIQUES 


and THEIR RESTORATION 
WE deem it necessary that each 


piece intrusted to our care for 
restoration be given every possible 
attention to achieve the proper re- 
sult. This requires not only good 
craftsmanship but close supervision 
by someone to whom the task ap- 
pears as more than labor. 


We feel that the knowledge ac- 
quired through forty-five years of 
constant association and study of an- 
tiques of all periods qualifies us to 
offer a guaranteed service to the most 
discriminating. 


J. P. ZIMMERMAN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1877 


Dealers in Antiques 
Cabinet Makers :: Finishers :: Carvers :: Upholsterers 
1013 Main STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


This Beautiful avd Rare 18" (entury 


MAHOGANY SECRETARY- BUREAU 


O RIGINALLY from the famous Lewis Colonial home in Virginia, 
and later used by Col. Richard Lewis, of Rutherfordton, N.C. 
It has been in the continuous possession of the Lewis family until 
recently, and a signed statement by a member of the family accom- 
panies the desk, which has been photographed for the Furniture 
Record of London, and for the Good Furniture Magazine. This 
unique piece shows remarkably fine workmanship in every detail..The 
mirror-backed portico at the top revolves, revealing secret compart- 
ments. Two cupboards on either side of the portico. The centre part 
with fall-front enclosing small drawers, pigeonholes and locker, with 
fine satinwood borders. Writing slide, and three long drawers below, 
with white cut-glass handles and mother-of-pearl! key plates. Carved 
acanthus feet. 
Height, 7 feet 4 inches; length, 3 feet 6 inches 


To Br Sotp By Auction 
at a Sale of American Furniture, 
Glass, Objects of Art, ezc., etc. 


To be held on the afternoons of 


February 7, 8, 9, at 
The ANDERSON GALLERIES 


[MITCHELL KENNERLEY, President] 
Park Avenue & sgth Street, New York 














Banjo (locks 


Made over a century ago by the famous 
Massachusetts clock makers, yet 
for time keeping qualities 
unsurpassed today. 


Original condition. 
Prices upward from $100 


Careful attention given to correspondence. 


CHRISTINE J. STEELE 


208 ApaMs STREET (atthe foot of Milton Hill) East Mitton, Mass. 
Telephone, Mitton 2348-R 








| Books for COLLECTO: RS 


I‘ you are interested in Period Furniture; 

or if you have China you would like to 
identify; or if you wish to know more about ' 
Rugs: Books on these subjects may be 
examined in a quiet, comfortable corner of 


The Bookshop for Boys and Girls 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 


270 Boytston STREET, Boston, Mass. 





Thieves o yf Time 


A single lost or broken part in an antique clock 
is sufficient to destroy its usefulness in marking 
the passing hours. 

My business being the manufacture of clock 
works, I am prepared to supply missing parts 
and to undertake repair of high grade tall clocks, 
banjo time pieces and others of similar style. 


G. R. S. KILLAM 
Pawtucket ‘Rhode Island 


The 1 6 East 1 30 Street-Antique Shop 
New York City 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND FINEST COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUES IN NEW YORK 


€ 
cAmerican Furniture of all sorts, espectally pieces 


of the better periods 
‘ 


A VERY UNUSUAL COLLECTION OF MIRRORS 
MANTELS PANELLING IRONWORK 
NO REPRODUCTIONS 





JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in ANTIQUES 


195 HowarpD STREET 
New Lonpon, ConneEcTICUT 


Worth a Spectal Visit 


Many rare pieces in a large collection 


WANTED! 


Early American Antiques 





Furniture, China, Glass 
Silver, Brass, Pianos, etc. 


One piece to carload lots 


D.CUR TIS 


2085 Lexington Avenue New York City 





cAt 42 (harles Street, Boston 


Just one of the small shops on the 
Street but worth a special visit 


HistToricaL Cuina, O_p CoLoniaL 
SILVER, EarRLy AMERICAN GLAss 
Hookep Rucs, FuRNITURE 


Write us your wants or call 


J. GROSSMAN 


Telephone, Haymarket 3300 


Antiques and Quaint Old Things 
The Handicraft Shop of Olivia 


Genuine Old Furniture, Glass, 
China, Brass 
Olivia Linens;Old Sampler Designs; Cross-Stitch 
| Patterns; Footstool Tops; Appliqué Patchwork, 
cut and basted, or finished; Old and new Hooked 
and Braided Rugs; Tufted and mrs Belspreadgs Handwoven Rugs, 
Scarfs, Bags, Pillows, Etc. aN 


Chair Seats and Footstool Coverings Made and Restored. 


Those who have purchased here state that they tannot duplicate the beautifu 
and unusual gifts elsewherey; 


Mes. L. A. Wernon, 72 West Putnam Ave., GREENWICH, CONN. 
Send references for goods on approval. (Boston Post Rosd) 
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Att Work Out oF Town Promptiy ATTENDED TO 
Write To-pay 


EDWARD T. BACON 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HIGH GRADE MIRRORS 


In CHIPPENDALE, SHERATON, ADAMs & QuEEN ANNE 
Periop, ETC. — GOLD GILDER OF ANTIQUE, MODERN 
PictuRE AND Mirror FRaMEs AND FINE FurNITURE 


Hand Painted Decorations on Glass for Mirrors €&# Clocks 
RESILVERING Mirrors & Repair Work A SPECIALTY 


Always in the market of buying and selling antique Mirror Frames 


208 W. MuLBERRY STREET 
Telephone, VERNON 3824 J 


TheW. H. CHAPMAN CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn. 


Battimore, Mp. 





Brass Founders and Finishers 
since 1875 
? 


Perfect reproductions of antique brasses of all kinds. We 
have customers who, for twenty years, have had 
exclusive goods made by us from their own 
patterns. Estimates gladly made 
either on small lots or on 
quantity production. 





In Boston, -AMass. 


25 years of experience in 
collecting and distributing 
every variety of antique 
furniture, glass, china, metal 
goods, prints and engravings 


Call or write 


William B. McCarthy 


30 Hollis Street : : Boston, Mass. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Dutcu CaBINET 


* Martha“ Haas Reeves 





ay 1807 RansTgaD STREET | 

In good : : 
a panies Philadelphia, Pa. | 
rice, $95.00 + (Between Market &9 Chestnut Sts.) 


FInE O_p Lowestortr CHINA 







White and gold set, 46 pieces. . . . «© - « + + + © © « $250.00 
Black and gold set, 34 pieces. . . «© - - + © + + + «© «© 375.00 
INGEN CURIE NOM ORINONNG a8 9. avg 4S ea tg ee sd ee ee 35.00 
Ewer Crave meeting 8 ae fa a fa eae vial er Gah a Od. ce 35.c0 
Six-inch bowl Pe OS a via ae engl ek iat on lan targ Paid 15.00 
Biue Historica, STAFFORDSHIRE 
Lafayette covered dish, 7 inches: . . . . . 2. 2 + 2s « . $18c0 
Alms House, N. Y.,.dish, roinches . . ......ee 25.00 
City Hall NW, Piste, to mche@: 52 6 co oie Fete ee 12.00 
Tnenip Higepital, HOMO P IRCNER: 5 ose cd cere 88 ee 12.00 
Prankins patente; 7 memes 2) as ee SS ee ee 22.00 
ALSO —Silver Lustre Queen Ann teaset, three pieces . . . . . 75.00 
Canary copper resist bowl, very rare, 634-inches . . 75.00 


Two pairs of beautifully carved alabaster vases $8 5.00 and $95.00 a pair 
We do expert repairing on china and glass. 


F. NOBLE CO., 126 Lexington Avenue,N.Y. City 


EsTABLISHED 30 YEARS Telephone, Mavison SQUARE 2304 





oA Kare Sez of 
Niine-Spindle Windsors 


Sx side chairs and an armchair with beautiful, 
heavy, deep-cut vase-turned legs, with stretchers 
of a bold heavy character in the bulb, finely saddled 
seat with sharp ramp, nicely chamfered, splendid 
rake to its legs. Period 1725-1750. 
Price, for the set of seven, $350. 


Famchas. nil Slop 


GOSHEN, N. Y. 


Tel. 55-R GosHEN Oren YEAR RounD 








‘Thar she blows!’ “Where away?’ 
‘Three points off the lee bow, sir, toward Old Cape Cod.’ 
‘Thar she blows!! “Where away?” 


The FRANCIS NYE HOUSE 
Marton Roap, Matrapoisett, Mass. 


Large picture in colors The Sperm Whale in its Varities. Regular size print Whale 
Jishing in North Sea. Half model of Ship under glass in frame. 
Fine assortment of ivory jagging wheels, bodkins, etc., made on shipboard by 


the sailors. 
Oruer Items ror FEBRUARY 


Pr. Club shaped, blue bottles with spiral gadrooning; Brown Brimiger bottle, 
clock face on one side; Pewter sugar and creamer (Dixon make), Colonial style; 
Canary Lustre Mug; Heads of Lafayette and Washington; Old tinder-box with 
original flint and steel. eninge 

Set of six black bone handled knives and forks; set of six white bone handled 
knives and forks; Fine old Delft Plate, 14’ diameter, 2” deep; Milk White glass 
Chalice Cup and plate; Brass whale-oil lamp, dolphin handle; Fine wooden 
Castor, Stiegel bottles, brass loop handle at top of shaft; Tall, slender, convention- 
al shaped, blue bottle; Beautiful jars and jugs in decorated stoneware. 


Telephone 143 S. ELIZABETH. YORK Write or Call. 
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call at 


Osborn’s Antique Shop 
Old Glass, China, 


Pewter, ete. 


1026 PINE STREET PHILADELPHIA 








Alida Greene 





Master (raftsman 
Old-fashioned ff Old 
Trays : Designs 
Restored Reproduced 





Studio: GraFtTon, Mass. 





The TREASURE HOUSE 


The Quaintest Antique Shop on the Boston Post Road 
‘ 
Colonial Furniture—Early Glass— 


Hooked Rugs—Old Ship Lanterns 
—Four PoSters—Pewter & Lamps 


& . 


g 


659 Ferry Boulevard, STRATFORD, Conn. 
SIDNEY K. POWELL 


Karly American Furnishings 


N Rocktanp, Maine—a fifteen-room 
house filled with early American furni- 
ture—re-finished and ready for delivery. 

' And for those who prefer antiques in the 
rough, three shops packed to the roof with 
them—‘“‘cobwebby” and dusty, just as 

bought. 
Forty Tavern Tables—all kinds and sizes, both 
as were and refinished 


Cobb & Davis, Rockland, Maine 








This month s off erings: 


Pair Pewter Lamps, by Calder (10 in.) $55 


Staffordshire Bust, Voltaire (7 in.) . . 18 
Cup Plates (Henry Clay). . . each 5 
Pair square Glass Bottles (Io in.) . . 15 
Lowestoft Chocolate Pot (gin.). . . 39 
Large Curly Maple Duck-foot Table . 150 
Lot Currier GIves. . . Bz 20. 40 


Three Old Fireplace Mantels . each 15 


Providence Antique Co. 
728 Westminster Street Providence, R. I. 


William K. Mackay Company 
eAuctioneers 8 Appraisers 


NOW PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 
7 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON 


(One minute from Park St.) TeLepnone, Congress 1593 
(olleétions of Antiques and all kinds of household 
furnishings solicited for sale at auction or bought 
outright for cash. Catalogue sales a special- 


ty. Appraisals for inheritance tax, 
insurance, and other purposes. 


Some choice antiques always on exhibition and for sale 








Shakespeare 
in Old Staffordshire 


Pottery 


A beautiful bust by a skilled 

18th century craftsman. The 

modelling is fine and it is deco- 
rated in rich colour. 


] Height 17 inches. Price, £20 only 
H.STUART PAGE 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association 


129 Bridge Street Wararincton, England 


Patronized by well known American dealers. 








In Ancaent Portsmouth 


The sea coast towns were the.earliest, and, because 
of world trade, the richest in the American colonies. 
Here, from the overflowing family reservoirs of the 
past, continues a steady, if not abundant, flow of 
fine heirlooms into the markets of the present. 
This, in part, accounts for our ability to offer, at all 
times, antiques of unusual interest; at many times, — 
antiques of rare distinction. 


E. A. WIGGIN 


Portsmoutu, N. H. 


——— 


350 STATE STREET 








The Binding ‘Department 


has changed its method of proce- 
dure somewhat, but it will still con- 
tinue to bind copies of ANTIQUES 
in the same blue buckram with 
gold lettering as heretofore. 

Those wishing to have the six 
copies, which form a volume, bound, 
may send them, with a check for 
$2.50, as before, but ANTIQUES 
will now bind each person’s own 
copies instead of exchanging them 
for bound volumes. 

This means that anyone may 
send in copies, of whatever volume 
number or in whatever condition 
they may be. These copies will be 
bound in a month’s time and re- 
turaed to their proper owners. 

The sooner the copies are turned in 
the quicker they will be done. 


ANTIQUES 


Binding Department 
683 Atlantic -Avenue Boston 


oA Seventeenth Century Court Cupboard and 

Chair of oak, together with several pieces of 
early pewter. These were selected from our four 
large galleries which contain a choice collection of 
Furniture, Porcelain, Glass, Pewter, Tapestries 
and Needlepoint, and are particularly rich in early 
American Furniture. 


The COLONY SHOPS 
GINSBURG & LEVY 


397 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Ra: they ee 
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Earty AMERICAN CENTURY CRADLE 


HIS oaken cradle, with its curiously carved finials, is unique in 

detail, yet singularly typical of the spirit of its time. Around the 

front posts the mother could wind her yarn while keeping watch over 

her sleeping infant. The housing, with its architectural corner. spires, 
offers testimony of tender sentiment as well as solicitous care. 

Strength, utility and a deep but restrained quality of beauty are char- 

acteristic of this as of other antiques collected in the Old Hall at Wayland. 


KATHERINE N. Lorinc 
WAYLAND, MASS. 


The Selling at Auction and the 
Management of Sales of 
Antiques a Spectalty 


YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


Bank REFERENCES 


LIcENSED AUCTIONEERS IN 
New York City 


CJ 


HARRY T. SISSON 
EDWARD T. SISSON 


372 Main Street, PoucHKEspsig, N. Y. 














AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 
: 


Large collection 
occupying six floors 


| 
i: FLORIAN PAPP 


New York City 
Telephone; Ptaza 0378 





684 Lexington Avenue 
(Between 56th and 57th Streets.) 






Telephone 114 East 
Murray — 
Hill Park Aveus 
2991 New York 
City 


O RIGINAL hand blocked silhouette wall paper, other wall papers— 
some original and some copies from historical houses, chintzes, 
linens, lamps, shades, etc. 

JANE WHITE LONSDALE 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 








Marblehead _ :: 
Antiques for Gefts 


Pink Lustre, Samplers, Prints, Staffordshire 
Figures, Silhouettes, Paperweights 
Lamps and Pewter 


‘ 


Send for our new list 


H. M. SPRIGINGS ROY WILLIAMS 


Massachusetts 


GEBELEIN 


cA Name that Stands for the Finest in Silver 


Old English Silver 
Old American Silver 


Maker and Designer of Silverware to Your Order 


79 CHESTNUT STREET Boston, Mass. 





6. W. Richardson & Son 


EsTABLISHED 1812 


Tue O.pest Furniture House 1n THE UNITED STATES 
Invires Your INSPECTION 


Auburn, N. V. 
Antiques 


Learn to associate the City of Auburn with Richardson’s and 
Richardson’s with what is best in Antique and Modern Furniture. 
(Charming Gift Shop in Connection) 


Auburn — Richardson Sq. Syracuse and New York 


REPRODUCTIONS OF 


S made by 
PEARSON-PAGE COMPANY, Ltn. 
BIRMINGHAM AND LONDON, ENGLAND 
OMPRISING Candlesticks, Candelabra, Wall Sconces, Lanterns, 
Door Knockers, Bells, Sun Dials, Hour Glasses, Fenders, Andirons, 
Hearth Stands, etc. 
Ourline of Cabinet Hardware reproductions of English Antique Handles, 
Escutcheons and other fittings is the most extensive made, and of thevery 
finest workmanship. Illustrations and further information on request. 


SKINNER-HILLCO.,, Inc. 
Sole Representative for United States and Canada 


342 Mapison Avenue, New York 
WHOLESALE ONLY 





We Have fust Acquired a 


Mahogany Lowboy,a Queen Anne 
Cabriole Leg Table, a Curly 
Maple Desk, a Ball and Claw Tilt- 
Table, a Wainscot Arm Chair. 


PHILA. ANTIQUE CO. 


711 CHESTNUT STREET 
(Formerly 633 Chestnut Street) 
Puita., Pa. 


For 25 years we have been identified with collectors of 
things antique 








Jemima WILKINSONANTIQUE SHOP, Dundee, ACY. 
FLORENCE W. UPSON 





Pair pewter fluid lamps, Cadmus cup plate marked Enoch Wood and Sons 
Also opalescent Sandwich Cadmus Cup plate; marked English pewter four 
quart ale jug; Currier & Ives prints “Life in the Woods,” “Camping in the 
Woods,” “American Homestead Winter.” 


Write for list of other rare things Good things come and go quickly 
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The COLONIAL SHOP 


22-24 NoRTH WarteER St., A@w Bedford, Mass. 


t Located diagonally across from Whaling Museum 


T the threshold of the second month of the young year, a second invitation, 
A a cordial one, to visit the shop which has the largest and most varied col- 
lection of Genuine Antiques, especially small articles in Cape Cod vicinity. 
The shop is yours to roam at will; the collection was assembled for you to enjoy, 
and the longer you delay your visit, just so long you deny yourself a rare treat, 


L INTEREST—O!d Prints by N. Currier; Currier & Ives; J. 
bles sacle etc.—Hunting Scenes: “Water Rail Shooting”; “On a Point”; 
“Flushing a Woodcock”; “Pointer with Pheasant in Mouth”; “The Farmer’s 
Friends”; “Sunnyside on the Hudson”; ‘Bombardment of Vera Cruz’’; “The Old 
Cooper’s Mistake’; “The Tree of Life’’; “American Homestead, Summer”; “O’Sulli- 
van’s Cascade”; “The Summer Gift” (Fruit); “The Roadside Mill”; “Summer in the 
Country”; “The Flower Vase’’; “James Polk’’; “Little Minnie Taking Tea’’; 
‘Pleasure Railway at Hoboken”; “The Return”; “The Young Chieftain”; “Niagara 
Falls from Goat Island”;“A Team that Takes Nobody’s Dust”;“TheCrystal Palace”; 
“London, 1851” ;“Regret”’; “Lady Holding Miniature, with Dog beside Her, Watch- 
ing Disappearing Ship”; “Death of Charles Sumner.” 


VERY SPECIAL— Gilt cornices and gilt tie backs; two Pitkin flasks, one right- 
hand twist, other left hand twist; sunburst flask. W.W. BENNETT, Prop. 











No. 1, Odd chair, $18. No. 4, in sets of 6 $35. No.7, 
No.2,Odd “ 12. No.5,Odd mahogany 125. No.8, insetsofsix 75. 
No. 3,Odd « 7. No.6, in sets of 6 45. No.g,insetsof6 50. 
sk perscee CHAIRS are genuinely old and in original condition except 
those with Rush seats which have been put in new. The prices in- 
clude crating and delivering to any part of the U. S. east of the Rockies. 


W. B. SPAULDING 


17 WALNUT STREET  Telephone,3161_ HAVERHILL, Mass. 
All inquiries promptly answered (Formerly Georgetown since 1897) 


a 


Oddchair $10 





“The Little Shop with the Big Trade”’ 


CHARLES T. GRILLEY 


49 CHARLES STREET 
Between Ginter’s and The New England Kitchen 


Boston, Mass. 
Branch Show Room: 104 WEST CEDAR STREET 


We make a specialty of the quaint and unusual in antiques. 
Located in the center of the antique mart of America. 
You can’t miss the shop—between the New England 
Kitchen and Ginter’s 
Not the biggest — but one of the busiest. 


ANTIQUES 


HIsTorRICAL AND Otp BLugE CHINA 


China Vases 
Lustre Pitchers 


Finger Bowls 
Sandwich Glass Salts 
Sandwich Glass Sauce Dishes Perfume Bottles 
Sandwich Glass Candlesticks Pewter Porringers 
LarceE Astra Lamp, with 934” globe. 
S1LveR Lustre Teapot (diamond pattern) 
Fie Grasses — Plain with etching at top; fluted and etched; 
3-piece molds (sunburst pattern, etc.) 


Mrs. C. A. BROUWER 


260 Brow StreET  :: East Provipence, R. I. 
Telephone, East Providence 130-R 





For ANYTHING and EVERYTHING OLD 


VISIT 


THE eAntique SHOP 
MRS. M. B. COOKEROW 


265 Kinc STREET 
Pottstown, PENNSYLVANIA 
Decorative and Historical (hina, Bottles, 


(up Plates, Glassware, Linens, 
Currier Prints, (oins, etc. 


eAUTHENTIC cANTIQUES 
FURNITURE 


Hooxep Rues, Grass, CHINA 
PEWTER FLasks, 


PAINTED TASSELS BELL CORDS 


Some odd painted wood tassels suitable for bell cords; a Baltimore 
Monument flask with head of Washington on obverse; Wedgwood 
black basalt ware; several especially pleasing hooked rugs. 


Out-of-town Orders promptly attended to 


The N ayan SHOP, 13 East 8th Street, N.Y. (ity 





ANTIQUES 


Casinet MaxInGc :: UPpHoLsTERING 


PoLISHING AND REPAIRING 


CusHIONS AND Drapery Work 


¢ 
F.C. POOLE 


Bonv’s Hitt, GLoucester, Mass. 
Open the Entire Year 


Telephone, 1585W 





Hrs. Cardlep has selected this month from her 

collection of authentic antiques as especially worthy 

of mention:—A rare Spanish bed, a block-front 

desk, a curly maple chest-on-chest, a curly maple 

grandfather clock, a small maple highboy, a pine 

corner cupboard, a walnut tall boy—a// in origi- 
nal condition 


812 17TH STREET, N. W. Wasuincton, D.C. 
Telephone, Main 403 











Illustrated ts a 


FHepplewhite 
Sideboard 


Wirtx [nian Top 
AND LEGs 
In my collection 
of early American 
furniture, all of which is guaranteed very old, you will 
find also crockery, hooked rugs, pewter, etc. 


DAVID RUBENSTEIN 


63 Park Street Rockianp, Maine 








OLLECTION of over two hundred Currier Prints including a great many 

rare ones. View of Astoria, L. I, by F. Palmer, Penn’s Treaty with Reo 
Indians, Lady Washington, Tree of Death; Outward Bound and other clipper ships, 
Send for our Complete list; most all are in original mahogany frames. 

A pair of perfect blue and white Dolphin Candlesticks, single bases. A pair of 
vaseline yellow Dolphin Candlesticks, double bases. Several other pairs of beauti- 
ful rare candlesticks. Pairs and single glass and pewter whale-oil lamps. Pineapple 
pattern opalescent eagle salt cellars, many other pairs and single salts, Copper 
lustre pitchers ani mugs, silver lustre sugar bowls. Bow front inlaid Hepplewhite 
dressers and desks and a great many Hepplewhite dressers Straight front full 
inlaid with olive and satin wood. Bow front mahogany dressers, fine condition 
all have the old original brasses. Many rare tables in the original condition. Over 
a thousand to select from. Some wonderful sets of Colonial mahogany chairs, 

We have one of the largest collections in the country; our shop is open the 
year round; our prices are reasonable. 

Send for our illustrated folder 


The Colonial Antique Store 


WALTER F. LARKIN ' 
308 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. near Cornell University 





The New England Antique Shop 


M. Wezser, Manager 


55 CHARLES STREET 


Boston, Mass. 
‘ 


On view at all times a beautiful selection of 
Hooked Rugs, as well as some interesting 
Furniture, Pewter and Glass. 








flarion Clarke 


American Furniture 
English & American 
Pottery, Porcelain 
>» v and Glass ¥ & 


127 Cambridge Place, Brooklyn, N.B.  Brospect 8395 














H. SACKS & SONS 


eAntique Furniture, Hooked 
Rugs & Glass 


62 Harvard Street 


Brook.ing, Mass. 


Telephone, BROOKLINE 865 





eAt LONGMEADOW 
Massachusetts 





A great many nice things 
and some old ones will be found 
among my antiques. A pair of 
Duncan Phyfe mahogany card 
tables, with elaborately carved 

, base and brass claw feet; two 
maple gate-leg tables; a piecrust tip and turn table in cherry; 
a hundred flasks; Sandwich glass, etc. 


HELEN M. MERRILL 
The Place 


1124 LonGMEADOW STREET LoncMEApow, Mass. 





Of Interest to (olleétors of 
“The Worth While Antique” 


Writinc Arm Boston Rocker, original decorations 
S1x-LEG Pine AnD Mapte Drop Lear TABLe 
Curty Map te, Acorn Top, Low Post Bep 

Pine Dressinc TABLE : CHIPPENDALE MIRROR 


IDA J. KETCHEN 


10 Division STREET : New Rocue.te,N.Y. 
Telephone, 6159 








HARRY MARK 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


I HAVE A VERY UNUSUAL SET OF FIVE CURLY 

MAPLE CHIPPENDALE CHAIRS & SIX MAHOGANY 

SHERATON CHAIRS, PEWTER CANDLESTICKS, 
HOOKED RUGS, etc. 


749-S1 Futron Street, Brooxtyn, N.Y. Telephone Prospect 02g 


—— 








ANTIQUES 
The Old Virginia Shap 


816 Connecticut AVENUE, N.W. 
WasuinorTon, D. C. 
Telephone, Main 8959 


Early American Furniture, 
Tavern Tables, original set of 
six Windsor chairs, curly 
maple low-post bed walnut 
secretary-bookcase—original 
brasses. 


LLUSTRATED is one of my hooked rugs Recent Books of Interest to 
picked at random from the largest collection 

of hooked rugs in Boston. I have them in almost ColleCor. S are? 

every variety of color, design and size. Colonial. Lighting $9-c6 


Dealers alive to the increased interest in Aiea Meets 


hooked rugs and the expanding market for 155 pages, 120 illustrations. The only book in print on 
h ‘ll ; site as | this subject. Authoritative and interesting. Reviewed on 
t em wl write an as me to S 1p on approva a page 65 of the February, 1924, ANTIQUES. 


Cugish (ade. wt te EO 


L. DAVID ag €: Cheats 


An interesting and entertaining account of the costumes 
of our forefathers. 


Decorative Furniture ..... . 25.00 


GeorceE LELAND HunTER 
A handsome book full of color plates. 


The (ollector’s Whatnot .... 


Van Loot, Kitcatten & ELpHINSTONE 
A delicious bit of fooling. Reviewed on page 293 of the 
December, 1923, ANTIQUES. 


Te (ate Te. ae 


Maclver PErcivat 
103 pages, 26 illustrations. A practical and readable 
account of the old fabrics which go so well with antique 
furniture. Reviewed on page 82 of the February, 1924, 
ANTIQUES. 


cA Simple Course in Home Decorating 4.00 


WINNIFRED FALES 
For the home body and amateur, full of useful suggestions. 


English Ironwork of the 17th and 
LOTR CNN oS 8 ek s BR 


J. Srarxie GARDNER 
88 collotype plates and 150 other illustrations. An archi- 
tect’s book. 


Glass Making in England. . . . 10.00 


Harry J. Powe.i 
183 pages, 73 illustrations. The history of an ancient 
industry delightfully told by a manufacturer of glass. 
Reviewed in October ANTIQUES, page 175. 


Historic Textile Fabrics... .. 8.00 


Ricuarp GLAZIER 


147 CHARLES STREET Boston 


Butterfly Table in Maple—all original 
Sideboard in Birdseye and Curly 
Maple—all original 
‘ 


’ . 120 pages, 200 illustrations. A short history of the de- 
‘Uermont f Largest eAntique ‘Dealer velopment of patterns in woven and printed materials. 


Reviewed on page 82 of the February, 1924, ANTIQUES. 


, Order these Books or any others from 


E. J. JOHNSON ANTIQUES, Book Department 


Wuirte River Juncrion VERMONT 683 ATLANTIC AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 





Marked American 
Pewter 
Sandwich Glass 
Salts, Pitchers, 
Goblets 


Hookep Rucs 


MAPLE AND PINE FURNITURE 


Earty AMERICAN ONLY 


A. K. DRESSER 


11 East E1icutu STREET New York City 






Competently ‘Restored When Sold; 
Before That, in the Rough 


Antique furniture and wood work 
bought and sold. Your own antiques | 
repaired and upholstered, matched 
if you wish. Special detail work. 


A. WILLIAMS 


62 Ossining Road, PLEASANTVILLE, NEw Yorx 


TELEPHONE 211 








The John Alden Antique Shop 
Plymouth, Mass. 


(NEAR PLYMOUTH ROCK) 
+ 


A shop that speaks for itself in a fine 
assortment of 


Early American Antiques 


Write us your wants 


All Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 





RARE GLass 


Early American 


SHIP ce ACODELS 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
6 West 28th Street New York 


Telephone: Mavison SQuaRE 3236 





Antique Furniture and Furnishings 


for country and shore homes including 
painted and curly maple pieces, glass- 
ware, lamps, pewter and andirons. 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main STREET 
EAST HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Early AMERICAN FURNITURE 


CHOICE PIECES ALWAYS AVAILABLE 


McKEARIN’S 
735 Madison Avenue New York (ity 


JUST NOW WE HAVE 


A rare little early cross-stretcher table 

An early pine desk with quaintly scalloped skirt . 

A pine paneled blanket chest with old brasses 

An exceptional tavern table with circular top of 
curly maple, and many other fine pieces 


You miss many an opportunity to secure fine things at reasonable prices if 
you do not periodically visit our shop 





J. HATFIELD MORTON 


eAmeritan Antiques 


229 East 37™ STREET, NEw York City 
Established, 1875 


Branch: The Old Curiosity Shop 
13 Center Street 
Established, 1860 Nantucket, Mass. 


Large and small stocks of antiques bought for cash. 





BROWNE €¢ PHARES, Inc 


MOUNT HOLLY 
NEW JERSEY 


dame it is impossible to find the proper antiques 
to complete your scheme of early American furnish- 
ing, you are safe in relying on the replicas produced by 
us. They are as unusual as the originals are rare, and 
should not be confused with the conventional idea of 
reproductions. 

We can supply correct examples in highboys, lowboys, 
chests, chairs, mirrors, etc., for tea rooms, gift shops, and 
decorators. 


—— 
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The 
eMacedonian 
«Maiden 


A Greek Masterpiece 
in Bronze 


ONSIDERED one 
of the finest Greek 
bronzes of the female figure 
the Macedonian Maiden 
was discovered about 15 
years ago in Macedonia 
near ancient Beroca. It has 
been reproduced by special 
permission and under 
supervision of the Munich 
Museum and has been per- 
fected even to coloring 
and original imperfection. 
In our collection will 
be found numerous other 
bronzes from the Munich 
Museum, treasures inac- 
cessible prior to these authorized reproductions. 
Catalogues and descriptive matter about these and 
many rare ornamental pieces, Greek bronze plates and 
Renaissance decorations will be sent on application to 


F, E. OSTERKAMP 
303 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Where World Currents Meet 










bag Raley capitals are always 
favorite seeking places for 
lovers of unusual antiques. For in 
such cities meet world currents of 
culture and of wealth, whose shift- 
ings uncover many a rare treasure 
for the connoisseur. 















My collections of antiques, there- 
fore, represent a wide and fascinat- 
ing range of objects, from furnish- 
ments of the eighteenth century 
South to items from old European 
ateliers. To visit Washington and 
not to call on Reynolds is to let 
promising opportunity slip by. 





















Cs 
Georce W. Reynoxps 
1742 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. (: 




















American Furniture 
Tapestries :: Rare Books 


Objects of Art 


Proposals submitted for sale 
by auction 













PPRAISALS AND CATALOGUES furnished 
A under expert direction, in the settlement 
of estates, for inheritance tax, insurance and 
other purposes. We are prepared also to 
supplement this work by making catalogues 
of homes or of entire estates, such catalogues 
to be modelled after the finely and intelli- 
gently produced catalogues of our own sales. 


Invitations to Our Sales Mailed 
Upon Request. 
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Cast Brass 
CLock ORNAMENTS 
CABINET HARDWARE 


A. L. FIR Mi 


34-306 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


SO 


‘ 
Clarke's GALLERIES 


42-44 East 58TH STREET 


Ve 
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# @ THECLEARING HOUSE & @ 


Caution: This department is intended for those who wish to buy, sell, 


or exchange anything in the antique field. 


While dealer announcements are not excluded, 
sales columns will be used primarily by private individuals who wish to 
dispose of articles concerning whose exact classification they may be 
either uncertain or ignorant. Purchasers of articles advertised in the 
“Clearing House’’ should, therefore, be sure of their own competence to 
judge authenticity and values. Likewise those who respond to Wanted 


advertisements should assure themselves of the 


pective purchasers, ANTIQUES cannot assume this responsibility for its 











WANTED 

CURRIER PRINTS (colored); old china dogs; dated 
samplers; paperweights; banjo clock; Staffordshire 
animals, birds. Howarp Lewis, 516 Dillaye Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

EMBROIDERY FOR POLE-SCREEN, about six- 
teen or eighteen inches square, preferably framed. 
Also top for silver lustre sugar bowl, about three 
inches by four inches. No. 394. 

OLD CANDLESTICKS, candelabras, lamps, lan- 
terns, etc. Let me know what you have. E. J. 
Gerrits, 421 East Main Street, Waupun, Wis. 

ANTIQUE FLUTES. American, European, exotic. 
Also books, portraits, autographs relating to the 
flute. Dayton C. Mitter, Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 

OLD QUILTS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM, by 
Webster; Old Houses in Charleston, by Hugher 
Smith; write giving price and condition. ANTIQUES, 

















Book Department, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, ; 


Mass. 


SCONCES WANTED: any kind of candle sconces, 
tin chandeliers, or mirror sconces. Quote price and 
describe to A. STAInrorTH, 59 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

COPY OF Robt. B. Thomas’ Almanac for 1921. Also 
any odd numbers before 1829. Write giving price 
and condition. No. 387. 

POTTERY WARE OF TYPE variously known as 
“Scroddled,” “Agate,” “Lava.” Also marked blue 
and white Bennington, also porcelain ornaments 
similar to brooch shown January ANTIQUES, page 
36. No. 386. 

WANTED TO BUY Currier and Ives prints, Presi- 
dents and other historical scenes preferred. HARRY 
B. GarBer, Quaker City, Ohio. 

EXPERIENCED person desires position in winter 
or summer Antique Shop or Interior Decorating 
Shop. No. 388. 

OLD MINIATURES, Oil and Pastel portraits. Give 
names sitters, artists, and dates, if possible; also 
measurements. No. 389. 

CHILDREN’S MUGS, March, April, December 
with picture and verse. State color and condition 
No. 391. 


























* STAMPS, United States and foreign; stamps on 


original envelopes; collections. F. E. Arwoop, 683 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


OLD COINS. Large free catalogue of coins for sale. 
Catalogue, quoting prices paid, sent on receipt of 
10 cents, WiLL1AM HESSELEIN, Io1 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


COOKERY BOOKS WANTED. Early American; 
none later than 1860. Send title, price, and descrip- 
tion to C. Q. Murpuy, 41 Union Square West, 
New York, N. Y. 


ANYTHING PRINTED IN BOSTON AND CAM- 
BRIDGE; pamphlets; books; aéts; resolves; pa- 
pers; handbills that are old, odd or curious wanted 
for cash. Send for list. G. A. Jackson, 106 Pember- 
ton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS relating to Indians, 
California, Western States, the American Revolu- 
tion, Travels; also printed single sheets, old news- 
papers; almanacs; primers, etc., wanted; cash by 
return mail. Cuartes F. Heartman, Metuchen, 


N. J. 




















may arise. 
it is assumed that the 


responsibility of pros- 


CLOCKS, Will buy collections complete, or in- 
dividual specimens for cash. Epcar L. Nock, 32 
Broadway, Providence, R. I. 





readers, nor can it hold itself accountable for misunderstandings tha, 


Rates: Clearing House advertisements must be paid for when sub. 
mitted. Rates, ten cents per word for each insertion; minimum ch 
$2.00. Count each word, initial, or whole number as a word, complete 
name as one word and complete address as one word. Where requ 
AnTIQuEs will prepare copy. Copy must be in by the 15th of the month, 

In answering advertisements note that, where the addressee is listed by 
number only, he should be addressed by his number in care of Antiqugs 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. j 





—— 
So __ 


ANTIQUE OR ORNATE WATCHES AND|GOOD ASSORTMENT of Anglo-American Histor. 


cal pottery printed in dark blue, including tare 
plates and platters. Marion Ciarke, 127 Cam. 
bridge Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Prospecr 8395, 





EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE; pewter; glass; 
samplers; needlework; portraits; prints. Anything 
antique. KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Avenue, 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


SET of seven American ladder-back dining-room 
chairs. Six side and one arm. See Lockwood No, 
578. Marion Cuiarke, 127 Cambridge Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Prospect 8395. 





MINIATURES, painted on ivory by American 
artists before 1820. Also old miniature frames and 
lockets. Engravings or drawings by St. Memin. 
No. 373. 


MILLEFIORI paperweight, large and miniature; 
lovely fruit flowers, portraits; also cup-plates; clear 
and colored glass, and china, reasonable. E, D, 
Younc, 2066 Denune Avenue, Columbus, Ohio, 





CRAYON, OR PASTEL PORTRAITS done in 
America prior to 1800. Full particulars, photo- 
graph, and price. F. J. Wu1rE, 30 Webster Place, 
Brookline. Mass. 

AMERICAN ANTIQUES wanted on consignment 
to decorator’s shop, New York. No. 402. 

LOWESTOFT HOT-WATER JUG, blue decoration, 

also small size plates, perfect condition, and Bristol 

dinner plates, large rose decoration. No. 403. 


FOR SALE 

COLLECTION OF JUVENILES (Primers, Nursery- 
Rhymes, Picture and Story Books). Send for de- 
scriptive list with price. Duplicates sold separately. 
No. 400. 

EARLY AMERICAN MAPLE CHAIR, Spanish 
feet. Send for picture. No. 398. 

OPPORTUNITY to open gift shop, antique store, 
or tea room in county seat of 7,000 with a shopping 
population of 75,000. A wonderful proposition for 
experienced party having proper recommendations, 
very little capital required. Browne & Puares, 
Inc., Mount Holly, N. J. 

LOWESTOFT PLATE, The Crucifixion, eighteenth 
century, decorated in sepia, Roman soldiers, Vir- 
gin, and St. John, g inches. Highest bidder. 
F. Noste, 126 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


























SEND FOR TUTTLE’S CATALOGUE No. 90 of 
Books and Pamphlets, American Revolution, Amer- 
ican Indians, and other miscellaneous items, “For 
entertainment of the curious and information of 
the ignorant.” THe Turrte Company, 11 and 13 
Center Street, Rutland, Vt. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP, antiques bought 
and sold; Windsor settee; Hepplewhite sideboard 
and egg table. Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 


HISTORICAL FLASKS, listed and unlisted, blue 
and many other colors; Stiegel, diaper and spiral 
paperweights; silver and copper lustre. Jos, 
YAEGER, 1264 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

OLD BOOKS. Tell me what you want in old and 
rare books. Perhaps I have it for you. Henry W, 
GREENE, 4 Birge Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES; Washington, octagonal 
eagle and many historical listed and unlisted, 200 
different conventionals in clear and colored glass; 
salts blue Lafayette, clear H. Clay, and others, 
paperweights. Jos. YAEGER, 1264 East Third 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

FOUR OLD FINELY CARVED SHERATON 
CHAIRS in original condition. Photo and price 
upon request. A, L. Curtis at Harrington Park, 
N. J., on the main Teaneck Road, eight miles from 
Dyckman Street Ferry, two miles from Yonkers 
Ferry. 




















HEPPLEWHITE ARMCHAIRS, $100; pair rare 
seventeenth-century turned chairs, $150; especially 
fine decorated Pennsylvania Dutch chests; walnut 
gate-leg table with butterfly hinges; claw-foot wal- 
nut tip-top table; wing chair; Windsor chairs; rare 
Windsor candle stand; fine hand-woven coverlets; 
hardware; oil paintings, etc. Photos sent. Antiquity 
guaranteed. CLarENcE W. Brazer, Crozer Bldg., 
Chester, Pa. 

RARE, AUTHENTIC AMERICAN CANDLE 
STAND, seventeenth century, maple, three-legged 
base, turned column, with dish-top table and 
double candle cross-bar on screw. No. 399. 

PERSONS, or dealers, wishing old furniture at rea- 
sonable rates will do well to communicate with 
Tuomas Devine, 38 Holiday St., Dorchester, Mass. 








SWELL-FRONT BUREAU, curly maple sides and 
top, mahogany front; pair of green glass vases 
decorated with medallions 15 inches high; charter 
oak pitcher, 11 inches high. Mrs. J. Herpert 
MarsLe, 2 Salem Street, Haverhill, Mass., Brad- 
ford District. 


WANTED TO SELL ON COMMISSION, reason- 
ably priced antiques of high. quality in good condi- 
tion. Excellent location and clientele. Responsible 
dealing. Send for details. Harr Moon Force, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF PEWTER, gathered 
in the past twenty years in New Hampshire- 
porringers, tankards, platters, etc. Single pieces of 
as a lot. Tel. 2245-J University. Apply to Mxs. 
Fow e, 6 Ware Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 











COLLECTORS will be interested in a book contain- 
ing 75 rare silhouettes. No. 4or1. 


RINGOLD CUP-PLATES, one having rim of 
small scallops; other large and small scallops. Rims 
slightly mould nicked. Otherwise perfect. Best offer 
gets one or both. Photos. Mrs. Watuis E. Howe, 
gi Keene Street, Providence, R. I. 





SMALL COLLECTION OF PEWTER; two pine 
corner-cupboards, cherry tall chest of drawers, 
tables, and chairs. G. V. GLarreLTer, 10 Kendrick 
Place, Amherst, Mass. 

MAPLE CHAIRS; Franklin stove; old paper notes 
from 1812 till 1834; mahogany six-legged dining 
table. No. 393. 











BANJO CLOCK, running, $50. State Mirror, 14 
ball, painting whole, $40; fine arm Windsor chair, 
$75; dowry chest, $12; claw and ball four-post 
carved bed, $60; maple lid desk, $75. We buy and 
sell. ANTIQUE REsTorinG Suop, Topsfield, Mass. 








PINE KITCHEN DRESSER, scalloped ends; opét 
shelves above; closed cupboard below, superidl 
condition; from old New Hampshire kitchen. Ratt 
and excellent example. H. H. P., 52 Clarke Street 
Manchester, N. H. ; 


a 
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CARVED FOUR-POST BED, large 
aria ey back; one Baxter print; two Currier & 
Ives prints; two old flower paintings. No. 395. 

TIGINAL Benjamin Willard tall clock, cherry 

sive dial, Clock No. 202, date on pendulum 
marked 1770. F. J. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

THE BRADFORD ARMS, Plymouth, Mass., will 
respond promptly to all enquiries. A very fine col- 
le@tion of glass, mirrors, furniture, and antique 
ornaments always on hand. Write your wants to 
Miss HELEN FINNEY, Bradford Arms, Plymouth, 


Mass. 
RIER & IVES PRINTS, Crype C. Brown, 
sete Place Antique Shop, Franklin, N. H. 
PAIR OF BLUE AND WHITE DOLPHIN, 
CANDLESTICKS, single square base, scarred; 
Rockingham dog, oblong base with border of dogs; 
six Bunker Hill cup-plates, pattern without stars, 
All-guaranteed genuine. Rurx Wess LEE, 131 
Gould Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


PINE SETTLE; paneled pine corner cupboard; 
Sheraton sewing table; several marked Bennington 
pieces; marked American pewter. GABRIELLE DE 
Brunswick, Woodmont, Conn. 


INDIA SHAWL; glass pitcher and six goblets, bell 
flower pattern; silver lustre cake basket, gray pot- 
tery, leaves and stems wreathing top are of lustre, 
pendant bunches of grapes covered with brown 
enamel. No. 396. 

HISTORICAL BOTTLES, cup-plates; Stiegel; 3 
mold; Sandwich; old blue Staffordshire. Good 
specimens of any above bought. Describe and price. 
Ricuarp Norris, Queen Lane and Stokley Street, 
Falls Schuylkill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECOND-HAND EDITIONS OF MOORE’S O/d 
Pewter, Brass, Copper and Sheffield Plate, $3.00, 
and of Smith’s Colonial Days and Ways, $2.50, a 
delightful account of the doings of the early settlers 
in Connecticut. ANTIQUES, Book DEPARTMENT, 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

CHINESE LOWESTOFT TEA SET in good con- 
dition; teapot, sugar creamer, II cups, 12 saucers. 
Brown decoration. Photograph sent. Price, $70. 
No. 404. 

COVERLETS, double woven, several unused, others 
worn a little; prices moderate. No. 390. 
































TWO N. CURRIER PRINTS—Battle of Resace de la 
Palma, May 9, 1846; The Great Fight at Charleston, 
April 7, 1863; other rare prints. Blue flint bottle, 
Hunter’s number 112. No. 397. 


“$99 }- 


THE PISTOLS and powder horn of General Stephen 
Baldlam of Dorchester, Mass.; used by him at 
Bunker Hill. G. R. Moores, 615 N. Pearl Street, 
Janesville, Wis. 





BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT—Choice early 
glass, pewter, silver, brasses, china, sconces, iron- 
ware, rugs, prints, quilts, furniture. Mr. and Mrs. 
Georce Parker Bottes, Jr., Antiquarians, 35 
Atkinson Street. 


PAIR OF PEACOCK BLUE LOOP AND PETAL 
SANDWICH CANDLESTICKS in perfe& condi- 
tion; two yellow whaleoil lamps; pair of rare Water- 
ford vases, and a large perfect two-quart silver 
lustre pitcher. Dorotny O. Scuusart, INc., 145 
Fifth Avenue, Pelham, and 536 Main Street, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


CURRIER AND IVES, The Washington Family, un- 
colored, $8.00; old colored fashion prints; red and 
white woven spread, $18.00; photos of celebrities; 
Sandwich glass. Marcettine H. Dunnam, 49 
Manchester Place, Newark, N. J. 











CAKE PLATE, Sandwich glass, illustrated page 57> 
February, 1922, Antiques. I have this plate; also 
in same pattern, small plate; cheese dish with 
cover; sauce serving dish; seven small sauce dishes; 
three sugar bowls, one with cover; three oval 
dishes. All perfeét condition. Witt1am H. Joun- 
son, I Berkeley Avenue, Haverhill, Mass. 


CHINESE MEDALLION PUNCH BOWL, teak- 
wood stand; set of six mahogany ribbon-back chairs 
large Chippendale mirror; curly maple slant-top 
desk. Dorotuy Louise Brown, The Kettle and 
Crane, Boscawen, N. H. 








BEST OFFER Henry Clay cup-plate. See No. 9, 
January, 1923, ANTIQUES; portrait plate, George 
Washington, see February, 1922, ANTIQUES. Razor 
by Wostenholm & Son, blade etched steamer, 
Claremont. Corre& map of Conneéticut from 
actual survey; engraved by Doolittle, New Haven, 


1797. No. 392. 








BELL PULLS in petit point, cross-stitching, lustre 
beads, period 1780-1820; toby jugs; silver copper 
lustre, two old crystal chandeliers, 8 and 4 arms. 
Staffordshire figures. BoK1EN’s ANTIQUE CURIOSITY 
Suop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

A SAILOR’S MODEL of the Great Republic, Donald 
McKay’s masterpiece. Mrs. E. C. B., P. O. Box 
27, Yarmouth, Me. 





OLD SILVER SPOONS, all sizes, all kinds, the 
actual ones our ancestors used. Call and see our 
collection. Prices from $1 upward. G. C. Gese- 
LEIN, 79 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHITE CANDLEWICK BEDSPREAD, eight feet 
three inches, by nine feet wide. Perfect condition. 
Price, $80. Miss Emma Strincer, Hingham, Mass. 
Tel. Hingham 399. 


HAND-MADE REPRODUCTIONS, hickory comb- 
back chairs, $35; hickory fan-back chairs, $20; 
finish, natural wood; brass drawer pulls, 75c to 8¢c, 
each; old finish, color desired. DENNEY’s ANTIQUE 
Suop, New London, Chester County, Pa. 


HEPPLEWHITE INLAID CARD TABLE, half 
round, $85; shaving stand, inlaid two-drawer ma- 
hogany, $27; pair Staffordshire dogs, $35; pair 
footed silver salts, blue glass lined, very fine, $20; 
Henry Clay paperweight, $16; perfect lustre pitch- 
ers, $10 to $20; early eighteenth-century memo- 
rial tumbler, engraved temple and Doric columns, 
$25; tall early eighteenth-century presentation en- 
graved goblet, $25; Colonial ball-top andirons, $25; 
china duck, six egg-cup interior, $10; unusually 
fine collection tea boxes; highboy; lowboy; chests; 
drawers; mirrors; Windsors; china; silver; glass. 
Dealers welcome. Kerns’ Art Suop, 7125 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I HAVE the following pieces in stock together with 
many more. Broken arch top secretary, gate leg- 
ged table, small sideboard, desks, chairs, chests, 
etc. W. L. Linpsey, Media, Pa. 

















RARE GLASS. Cecit Davis, 8 St. Mary Abbott’s 
Terrace, Kensington, London, specialist in genu- 
ine old English and Irish Glass of all kinds, 
Early coloured Glass, Millefiori, Paperweights, etc. 
Detailed monthly list, 10 cts. Enquiries invited. 





HENRY CLAY CUT-PLATES, will sell six or one, 


Mrs. F. W. Kitner, 614 E. 7th Street, York, Nebr, 








CUP-PLATES, historical and conventional; collector 


sends on approval, exchanges, assists with. rare 
and valuable specimens or the equally interesting 
variants of familiar designs. Mrs. Hexen C. 
Lanctanps, 103 Waverly Place, New York City. 











COLLECTORS’ GUIDE TO DEALERS 


Below is the Colleétor’s Guide listed alphabetically by state and city. The charge for insertion of a dealer’s name and address is $12 for a period of 
six months, $24 for a year, total payable in advance. Contracts for less than six months are not accepted. Large 
announcements by dealers whose names are marked* will be found in the display column. 





CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES: 
H. Licutroot Fores, 4606 Pasadena Avenue 
at Avenue 64. General line. 
M. A. Loose, 2904-06 Los Feliz Boulevard. 
General line. 
CONNECTICUT 
*EAST HARTFORD: A. E. Carott, 735 Main Street 
*GREENWICH: Tue Hanpicrart Suop or OLIvia, 
12 West Putnam Avenue. 
“NORWALK: D. A. BERNSTEIN, 205 Westport 
Avenue. 
*NEW HAVEN: Mattory’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 1125 
Chapel Street. 
“NEW LONDON: James Davinson, 191 Howard St. 
‘STRATFORD: Treasure House, 659 Ferry Road. 
WEST HAVEN: Marte Gouin ARMSTRONG, 277 
Elm Street. 
MAINE 
BANGOR: New EncLanp ANTIQUE Suop, W. 
‘ Broadway and Union Street. General line. 
ROCKLAND: Coss & Davis. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
*Epwarp T. Bacon, 208 W. Mulberry Street, 
Mfg. of Mirror and Pi@ture Frames. 
Joun G. Matruews, 8 East Franklin Street. 
Antiques and interior decorations. 


*BROOKLINE: H. Sacks & Sons, 62-64 Harvard St. 





a 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON: 

*BooxsuHop ror Boys anp Girts, THE, 270 Boyl- 
ston Street. Books. 

*Boston ANTIQUE SHOP, $9 Beacon Street. 

CotontaL ANTIQUE ORIENTAL Co., 151 Charles 

Street. General line. 

*Leon Davin, 147 Charles Street, Hooked Rugs. 

*A. L. Firmin, 34 Portland Street. Reproduction 
of old brasses. 

*FLAYDERMAN & Kaurmann, 67 Charles Street. 

*Grorce C. GeBELEIN, 79 Chestnut Street. Old 
silver. 

*GrILLEY, Cuar.es T., 49 Charles St. 

*J. GrossMAN, 42 Charles Street. 

*Jorpan Marsu Co., Washington Street. 

*Witiiam B. McCarrtuy, 30 Hollis Street. 

*Wm. K. McKay Co., 7 Bosworth Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 

*New Encianp ANTIQUE SHOP, 55 Charles Street. 

*I. Sack, 85 Charles Street. 

*SHreEvE, Crump & Low, 147 Tremont Street. 

*A. SrowELt & Co., 24 Winter Street. Jewelers 
and repairers of jewelry. 


CAMBRIDGE: 
Anverson & RuF Le, 30 Boylston Street. Re- 
pairers and general line. 





EstHeR Stevens Fraser, 64 Dunster Street 
General line. 


*EAST MILTON: Mars. C. J. Sreere, 396 Adams 


Street. 


*GLOUCESTER: F. C. Poote, Bond’s Hill. 
*GRAFTON: Marion A. GREENE. 
*GREAT BARRINGTON: Years Ago. 
*HAVERHILL: 


F. J. Finnerty, 6 Newton Road. 
Mrs. J. Herspert Marsie, 2 Salem Street, 
Bradford District. 
*W. B. Spautpine, 17 Walnut Street. 


*IPSWICH: R. W. Burnua, antique rugs, repairer 


of rugs. 
LONGMEADOW: 
*E. C. Hatt, 145 Longmeadow Street. 
*Heven M. Merritt, 1124 Longmeadow Street. 
LOWELL: 
Bive Hen Antique Suop, Harrison Street. 
General line. 
Louise R. Reaper, 417 Westford Street. General 
line. 
MALDEN: Annie L. Woopsipe, 27 Appleton 
Street. 


*MARBLEHEAD: Spricines & Wi1t14Ms, Training 


Field Hill and Workshop of Little Harbor. 


*MATTAPOISETT: S. ExizasernH York, Marion 


Road. 








~f{100}- 


NEW BEDFORD: 
Mrs. Ciarx’s Suop, Eighth Street. General line. 
*Tue CoLonia Suop, 22-24 North Water Street. 
*PLYMOUTH: Tue Joun ALDEN ANTIQUE SHOP. 
SOUTH SUDBURY: Gou tpine’s ANTIQUE SHOP 
General line. 
TAUNTON: A. L. Dean Company, 60 Harrison 
Avenue. General line. 
*WAYLAND: Karuerine N. Lorine. 


MISSOURI . 
ST. JOSEPH: Ye Oxpe Tyme Suoppre, 711 South 
Tenth Street. General line. 


MICHIGAN 
ROCHESTER: Tue Otp Miit Antique Suop. 
General line. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

DOVER: E. Anton, Opposite Depot, 3d Street. 
General line. 

HENNIKER: Max Israet. General line. 

KEENE: Keene Antiqve Suop (Mrs. Helen S. 
Pollard). General line. 

PEMBROKE: Co ttecror’s Luck (E. R. Guerin), 
Pembroke Street. General line. 

PORTSMOUTH: J. L. Coreman, 217 Market 
Street. Antiques, ship models, etc. 

*E. A. Wiccan, 350 State Street. 


NEW JERSEY 
HADDONFIELD: Frances Wotre Carey, 46 
Grove Street. General line. 
HOPEWELL: Witmer Moore, 18 West Broad 
Street. General line. 
*TRENTON: H. M. Rem, 27-29 North Warren 
Street. Auctioneers and Appraisers. 


NEW YORK 
*AUBURN: G. W. Ricuarpson & Son, Richardson 
Square. 
BROOKLYN: 
*Marion CiarKE, 127 Cambridge Place. 
*Harry Mark, 749 Fulton Street. 
DUNDEE: 
Haze Harrenpine. General line. 
*Jemima WILKINSON ANTIQUE SuHopP, 


*FLUSHING: Frep J. Peters, 384-386 Broadway, 
Murray Hill. 
*GOSHEN: Fancuer’s Cotoniat Suop. 
*ITHACA: Cotoniat ANTIQUE SrorE, 398 Stewart 
Avenue. 
*JAMAICA: Katuerine WILLIs, 
Avenue. 
LE ROY: Catuarine Murpock, General line. 
*NEW ROCHELLE: Iba J. Ketcuen, 10 Division 
Street. 
NEW YORK CITY: 
*CiarKe’s GALLERIES, 42 E. 58th Street. Auc- 
tioneers and Appraisers. 
*Tue Cotony Suops, 397 Madison Avenue. 
*D. Curtis, 2085 Lexington Avenue. 
*Mrs. A. K. Dresser, 11 E. 8th Street. 
*Hurry, Renwick C., 6 West 28th Street. Pic- 
tures and paintings. 
*Jane WuirTeE Lonspa_e, 114 E. goth Street. 
*H. A. & K.'S. McKearin, 735 Madison Avenue. 
*J. Hatrietp Morton, 229 E. 37th Street. 
*Nayan Suop, 13 East 8th Street. 
*F. Noste & Company, 126 Lexington Avenue. 
*F. E. OsTerxamp, 303 Fifth Avenue. 
*Fiorian Papp, 525 Lexington Avenue. 
*Epitu Ranp, 161 West 72d Street. 
*THe Rosensacn Company, 273 Madison Ave. 
*Tue 16 East 13TH STREET ANTIQUE SHOP. 
*SKINNER-HILzL Company, Inc., 342 Madison Ave. 
*WestportT ANTIQUE SHOP, Io East 53d Street. 
*PELHAM: Dororny O. Scuusart, Inc., 145 Fifth 
Avenue. 
*PLEASANTVILLE: A. Wittiams, 62 Ossining 
Road. 


272 Hillside 


OHIO 
*CINCINNATI: J. P. Zimmerman & Sons, 1013 
Walnut Street. 
- CLEVELAND: Georce Witt1am BIERCE, 8903 
Euclid Avenue. Interior Decorator, Antiques, 
Objects of Art. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLENTOWN: Mk. and Mrs. M. S. Jacoss, 1236 
Walnut Street. General line. 








BETHLEHEM : A. H. Rice, 519 North New F 


General line. 


CARLISLE: E. W. Penrose. General line, 4 


CHESTER: Ciarence W. Brazer, — 
ing. Selected early furniture. 


CHRISTIANA: Wituiam R. Fietes & Bro. 


caster Co. General liner 
*MALVERN: Ws. Batt & Son. Brasses, 
PHILADELPHIA: 


*Oszporn’s ANTIQUE SHOP, 1026 Pine Stre 


*PHIL. ANTIQUE Company, 7th and Che 
Streets. 


*RosensBacu Company, 1320 Walnut Stre 
*Martua DeHaas REEVES, 1807 Ranstead! 


*ARTHUR J. SUSSEL, 1724 Chestnut Street, — 


*POTTSTOWN: TuE ANTIQUE SHoP oF Mxs.} N 


CooxErow, 265 King Street. 
SELLERSVILLE: on Bethlehem Pike, 
Reep. General line. 
WEST CHESTER: 


Francis D. Brinton, Oermead Farm, G 


line. 


“i 


Louise Barser Maruiot, R.F.D. 2, Ge 


line. 
RHODE ISLAND 
*EAST PROVIDENCE: Mrs. 
Brouwer, 260 Brow Street. 


*PAWTUCKET: G. R. S. Kiam, Clock repa 


*PROVIDENCE: ProvipENcE ANTIQUE 
728 Westminster Street. 


VERMONT 


*WHITE RIVER JUNCTION: E. J. Jounson, 


VIRGINIA 


CLARENCE 


RICHMOND: J. K. Beano. Antiques in then 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
*MRS. CORDLEY: 812 17th Street, N. W. 
*GEORGE W. REYNOLDS, 1742 M Street, I 
*THE OLD VIRGINIA SHOP, 816 Conn 
Avenue, N. W. 
ENGLAND 


*CHESHIRE: J. Corxiit, Rock Ferry, Birke h 


*WARRINGTON: H. Sruarr Pace, "194 ; 


Street. 








Mallory’s Antique Shop 


1125 (hapel Street 


One street from Yale University 


New Haven, (onneéticut 


Antique Furniture, Old China, Silver, Pewter, Brass 
Goods, Glass, all kinds Colonial Relics 
Embroideries, Laces, Jewelry 
Gowns, Bonnets, etc. 


All of Our Goods Guaranteed Genuinely Old 


glass. 





7o a DEALER’S INTEREST 


_— Teaspoons, Lamps, Plates, Sandw 
Glass, Dishes, Compotes, Cup-plates, Cal 
Sticks in Brass, Glass and Sheffield. Many piece 
Blown Glass, including a very lovely clear G 
Lamp and some interesting Taper Holders in gt 
Furniture refinished and in the roug 


a 


Stands, Chairs, Chests, an Early Pine Dresser, 
rors and Pictures, Tin Trays and Sconces. ; 


YEARS AGO 


Mrs. GeorceE N. BroTHERS 


Great Barrington Massachusetts 


; 


city listed? And under your city do you find your shop and its location? If you do not, remem- 


See your eyes wander down the Collector’s Guide to Dealers,whi ch is printed above. Is your 


ber that each month many thousands of buyers of antiques use this list as a directory. 
Some one of them is passing through your city or town each day without knowing that such 
a shop as yours exists. When spring opens the roads hundreds of them will begin their yearly 
tours in search of antiques. You wouldn’t consider doing business in a shop without a num- 
ber on a street without a name. Then why neglect to have your name and address appear on 
the busiest antique street of America? 
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683 Atlantic Avenue 
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Lowestoft China 


Including a 'Tea Pot, Hot Water Pot, Covered Sugar 
Bowl and Helmet Pitcher, in perfeét condition! 
All with matching strawberry decoration 


2 your mind has ever played with that age-old question 
of where LoweStoft was really made, you will find in this 
set a positive afhdavit for the oriental theory of origin. 


First, the pearly gray color of the paste, so characteriStic 
of Chinese porcelain; second, the gilded knobs; +hird, the 
twisted handles; and fourth, the sugar bowl—oriental in every 
line—seems to silence at once all possibility of its having been 
made in an English pottery. The Strawberry design, rare in- 
deed, is clear and distinct in every leaf and tendril. 

cA Special Exhibit of Our Old Glass Lamps, 
as shown in Hayward’s “Colonial Lighting.” 


ANTIQUE ROOM 
Fifth Floor, Furniture Building 


Jordan Marsh Company 


BOSTON 
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For the Tea Parties of 1776 


OT for America was this tea On our third floor you will find 
service originally fashioned. — this service with many interest- 
In those days the rebellious citi-. ing pieces of English silver as 
zens of Boston were not drinking well as fine American pieces 
British tea. made by Colonial silversmiths. 
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But England was and this rare You, are cordially invited to 
old English tea service was made visit this collection on any busi- 
by Robert David Hennel for an _ ness day. The skilled craftsman- 
English gentleman, while stub- ship, the grace and harmony of 
born old George III stormed and _ the bygone silversmiths will m- 
threatened his equally stubborn _ terest and refresh you. You are 
American subjects in vain. _ under no obligation to us if you 
come in, for it is a pleasure to 
have others enjoy and appre- 
ciate the pieces that we have so 
carefully assembled. 
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This silver service is an excel- 
lent example of the silver of the 
last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. It is in splendid con- 
dition. It is unusual in that it Correspondence with collec- 
includes a tea caddy. tors and museums solicited. 
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Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 
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Jewelers, Watchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 
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147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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